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Uncle Sam is Partner 
in All Industry — 
Labor to Get Rights 


and Consumer to Gain 


HEN the anti-trust laws were 
passed years ago it was hoped 

that the grasping ways of big business 
would be curbed, but these laws have 
proved a delusion. Big business could 
always employ sharp lawyers who 
would devise ways to defeat the law. 
Now a wholly “new deal” is in force. 
Uncle Sam himself is to take a hand 
in business. The anti-trust laws are 


suspended. Industrial concerns, in- 
stead of being forbidden to get to- 


gether and work together, are ordered 
to do that very thing. They are ex- 
pected to do their own housecleaning 
—and if they refuse to co-operate they 
will be closed up. 

This great power is all centered in 
the President, under the Industrial 
Recovery law. It is given for two 
years, but the expectation is that the 
benefits from the plan will be so 
evident at the end of that period that 
it will become the permanent policy 
for this nation. 

President Roosevelt picked for the 
big job of heading this great new work 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson—a man who 
won fame during the World war by 
his plan for the selective draft and his 
services in the Purchasing and Sup- 
ply division. He is known as a man 
who knows how to cut red tape and 
get things done. 

Plans for the Recovery program 
were perfected long before the bill 
was signed by the President, and 
hence all that was necessary was to 
“shoot.” .The purpose is to bring the 
major industries into line as fast as 
possible. Picking the coal industry as 
the worst, Gen. Johnson told the op- 
erators flatly that “the idea is for 
employers to hire more men, at the 
same time paying a living wage.” 

President Roosevelt, in a summary 
of the new law, appealed to thé coun- 
try to lay aside all selfish aims and 
work together in one general drive to 


| end the depression and also put indus- 





try under such intelligent control that 
this country will never again be caught 
by such a calamity. Details of the 
plan will be worked out step by step 
as the work progresses, with minor 
adjustments or modifications made as 
need for them is shown—but warning 
is given that there is to be no “slack- 








ing.” Quick action is the watchword. 
Each industry will now be required 
to adopt a “code,” which will put a 
stop to cut-throat competition and 
piracy methods, give the workers the 
benefit of “collective bargaining” with 
their employers, shorten working 
hours, employ more people, increase 
wages, enforce fair prices and in gen- 
eral put industry on a basis where 
everybody connected with it can share 
in the fruits of prosperity. 





Australian Representatives 
Now at Washington 


When it was reported the other day 
that the population of the pational 
capital had been increasedcby the ar- 
rival of two “laughing jack: ses from 
abroad”—people all ovér the¢country 
wondered what particular jackasses 
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A pair of “Laughing Jackasses” now in 


Washington. Don’t laugh; it’s a fact. 


from abroad were meant. The mys- 
tery is now cleared up—and, like most 
other mysteries, the explanation is 
very simple. 

It meant two birds from Australia 
which had just been added to the Na- 
tional Zoo. 

The “laughing jackass,” 
ed, is a most interesting specimen, It’s 
about the size of a small crow. The 
plumage ranges from a dirty white to 
a dull brown. The bird has a peculiar 
cry which sounds very much like a 
loud peal of laughter—hence the name. 
The scientists call it “Dacelo Gigas”— 
which is the same thing. 

The laughing jackass belongs to the 
kingfisher family—a genus which is 
spread pretty well over the earth, but 
the original home was Australasia. 
They feed mostly on small reptiles, 
worms, snakes and insects along the 
shores of streams, and they mostly use 
their bills in getting their food. They 
don’t have much use for their legs and 
feet and hence these members have 
become weakened by nature. In fact 
in some cases the toes grow together 
into one, so they are web-footed. 





as it is call- 








No “Overproduction” 
it Masses Get Theirs, 


Says Rexford Tugwell, 
Your Friend at Court 


IG business tried to account for the 

depression on the idea that pro- 
duction had outrun consumption. Of 
course, this was just a false scent pur- 
posely dragged across the trail so as to 
mislead the public once more. There 
cannot be any overproduction of the 
good things of earth as long as there 
are millions of human beings who are 
suffering for the very things which 
have been “overproduced.” 

. Prof. Rexford G. Tugwell makes this 
clear in a series of knockdown state- 
ments in a new book of his that has 
just been issued by the Columbia Uni- 


versity Press, New York. Professor 
Tugwell is one of the “brain trust” 


picked by President Roosevelt to help 
put in force the great “new deal” pro- 
gram of relief and restoration. His 
post is Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and this gives him control over a 
wide range of activities. 

Professor Tugwell is regarded by 
some of the big business and high hat 
gentry as a dangerous radical and they 
are shaking in their shoes in fear of 
what he is going to do to them. The 
principles which he has announced 
from time to time do not appeal to 
them at all favorably. 

Business leadership in this country 
for some years past has been a stench 
in the nostrils of humanity. And yet 
these leaders are not convinced that 
they have done anything amiss. They 
are prepared to repeat the same things 
—only worse—just as soon and as fast 
as they get the chance. Hence it Is 
not to be wondered at that their blood 
is boiling at the thought that the 
masses of the people are going to come 
in for some consideration and thal 
profits, and more profits, are not to 
be held up as the one and only pur- 
pose of existence. 

Professor Tugwell in his book ad- 
mits that there has been overproduc- 
tion in some lines and in some years— 
but he hastens to point out that this 
damming up of products would not 
occur if all the people, all the time, 
could have a chance to enjoy their 
just share in what is produced. He 
argues, much more strongly than the 
Pathfinder has been able to argue, the 
very thing which the Pathfinder has 
contended for, in season and out— 
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namely that there can be no real 
overproduction. 

He says: “The more accurate state- 
ment is that consumers have all of the 
goods of a particular kind which they 
can afford AT THE PRICE WHICH IS 
CHARGED. Usually they would take 
more if the price were lower or if 
their incomes were higher.” 

Professor Tugwell fortifies this doc- 
trine still further when he declares: 
“Branding, elaborate packaging, in- 
flated claims to special quality, with 
exaggerated ballyhoo, are all more or 
less ATTEMPTS TO ESCAPE THE 
NECESSITY OF HONEST MARKET 
EXPANSION THROUGH DECREAS- 
ED PRICES.” 

He goes even further when he ex- 
presses the view that “it is doubtful 
whether nine-tenths of our sales ef- 
forts and expense serve any good 
social purpose.” He admits that such 
high-pressure methods often do result 
in increased sales for an individual 
concern but warns that such effort 
“comes to be an added cost and so 
increases the price which must be 
charged for the goods.” 

He goes on to show that big business 
concerns, in the expectation of making 
a lot of profit, often use these high- 
pressure advertising methods in “an 
expensive attempt to create a demand” 
for products without any assurance 
that the consumer wants them and 
when “he may not be able to pay the 
price even if he wished to do so.” 

Professor Tugwell explains that 
under our present system of doing 
business there is no way to prevent 
these losses altogether. He urges 
more intelligent long-distance plan- 
ning for industry, so that production 
and consumption may keep pace with 
each other, and so that prices may be 
kept down to a point where all the 
people, and not just a portion of them, 
can have the purchasing power which 
is required to absorb the product. 

—_———— 


War Debt Payments 
from Europe are Slim 


When June 15th rolled around 13 
(unlucky number) European nations 
owed your Uncle Samuel $168,800,000 
in war debt installments. Some $143,- 
800,000 of this amount was the regular 
scheduled payments which fell due on 
that date. The other $25,000,000 was 
overdue since last December when 
France and several smaller countries 
defaulted on their payments. 

Tiny Finland was the only debtor 
nation to pay her installment in full. 
She transferred to Uncle Sam’s Treas- 
ury the modest sum of $148,592. Five 
nations paid a small percentage of 
what they owed. England, owing 
$79,950,000, came across with $10,000,- 
000 in silver at the nominal price of 50 
cents an ounce as a token or acknowl- 
edgment of her debt pending a final 
settlement. (Silver is actually worth 
only 36 cents an ounce now.) Italy 


followed England by paying $1,000,000 
on her debt of $13,545,000. Czechoslo- 
vakia should have paid her install.nent 
of $1,500,000, but parted with only 
first, 


$180,000. Rumania at under 








—Philadelphia Inquirer 


All the debtor countries have more or less 

based their payments on reparations pay- 

ments from Germany, but you can’t get 
blood out of a turnip. 


pressure from France, decided to de- 
fault on her entire payment of $1,000,- 
000 but had a change of heart and 
promised to pay $25,000. Latvia, 
owing $118,900, paid only $6,000. Thus, 
of the total amount due, the United 
States actually received in cash or 
promises only $11,395,500 or less than 
seven per cent of the June payment. 

France and Poland, two of the big 
defaulters last December, led several 
other smaller countries into doing just 
that with them this time. With more 
gold in her underground strong box 
than any other country except the 
United States, and the only large coun- 
try still on the gold standard, France 
defaulted on her June payment of $40,- 
738,568. Belgium did likewise on her 
$6,325,000 payment; so did Poland on 
$3,559,000; Estonia on $284,322; Hun- 
gary, $28,260; Yugoslavia, $275,000; 
and Lithuania, $132,000. 

However, all the debtor nations, in- 
cluding those who paid “tokens” and 
those defaulting outright, sent notes 
asking for early discussion of the en- 
tire war debt question. Already prom- 
ised by President Roosevelt, these dis- 
cussions will begin in Washington late 
this summer. Any revisions that may 
be agreed upon in these discussions 
will, of course, have to await the ap- 
proval of Congress convening in regu- 
lar session in January, unless another 
extra session is called by the Presi- 
dent in the fall. 

In most cases the partial payments 
were so trifling they were hardly 
worth recording. However, the 
American government, through Acting 
Secretary of State William Phillips, 
handed replies to the various diplo- 
matic representatives of the debtor 
nations at Washington. To France’s 
ambassador, Andre De Laboulaye, he 
acknowledged receipt of the French 
government’s note setting forth its at- 
titude on the debt obligations due on 
June 15th and called attention to the 
fact that the problems created by 
France’s failure to meet the payments 
due on Dec. 15, 1932 had not been 
solved or even discussed, but entirely 
ignored her plea for a review of the 
debt situation. In his note to the 
Italian government Mr. Phillips inti- 
mated that while her payment of 
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$1,000,000 on her installment of more 
than $13,000,000 might be considered 
“unsubstantial,” President Roosevelt 
was willing to discuss the matter with 
the Italians. The President is said to 
hold that France must pay her De- 
cember installment of $19,000,000 be- 
fore he will consent to any study of 
her debt. 


Changes in Veteran Aids 
Softened by Compromise 


Originally the Roosevelt administra- 
tion planned to save $420,000,000 a 
year by cutting benefits to the vet- 
erans of our various wars, or to their 
widows and dependents. Under the 
provisions of the economy act, passed 
by Congress early in the extra session 
just ended, this great saving was ef- 
fected. But toward the closing days of 
the session congressmen began to feel 
that the deserving veterans had been 
hit too hard by the economy ax and 
tried to put through a program which 
would wipe out most of the savings. 

This almost proved to be the monkey 
wrench needed to stop the smooth 
running legislative machine that had 
speedily ground out the President’s 
recovery measures in record-breaking 
time. But a little timely oil in the 
form of a few compromises restored 
the good workifg order. However, 
under the compromise finally agreed 
to, the administration can expect to 
save only $320,000,000 on veterans ex- 
penditures instead of the original 
amount. 

What the veterans and their widows 
and dependents are interested in is 
how much they will get under the 
newly made compensation laws. While 
the changes in benefits to veterans will 
depend largely on executive orders yet 
to be issued by the President they will 
be, if the general interpretation of the 
new laws is correct, as follows: 

There are no living soldiers of the 
Mexican war, but widows of those who 
served in that war who have been 
getting a $50 a month pension will re- 
ceive a 10 per cent cut. Likewise, the 
$75 service and $90 disability pensions 
of Civil war soldiers will be cut 10 
per cent. Widows of Civil war vet- 
erans receiving $30, $40 and $50 
monthly will have 10 per cent of these 
sums lopped off. So will soldiers of 
the Indian wars drawing $20 to $50 a 
month suffer a 10 per cent cut. 

The final agreement on Spanish- 
American veterans compensation pro- 
vides that those veterans over 55 years 
old who are 50 per cent or more dis- 
abled and in need will remain on the 
pension rolls at the basic rate of $15 
a month. But the basis of what con- 
stitutes need in their case is to be de- 
termined by the President. Under the 
new regulations their compensation 
will range from the basic $15 a month 
to $100, instead of from $20 to $72 as 
provided in the economy act. Accord- 
ingly, a few Spanish-American war 
veterans who are totally disabled will 
receive more than they were getting 
before the new regulations were en- 
acted into law. Many others not 
totally disabled, however, will receive 
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less. It is estimated that between 
60,000 and 65,000 veterans of the con- 
flict with Spain will be dropped en- 
tirely from the pension lists. Those 
dropped, of course, will be the vet- 
erans who are not in need or disabled. 

In the World war class the veterans 
fare considerably better under the 
final compromise agreement than 
under the economy act cuts. The first 
cuts issued by the President under 
the economy act reduced the average 
World war veteran’s pay or compen- 
sation from $44.16 to $20.10 a month. 


Now the compromise agreement guar- 


antees that no service-connected case 
can be cut more than 25 per cent and 
the average only 18 per cent. If the 
President had stood pat upon the 
economy act regulations all presump- 
tives would have been dropped from 
the pension rolls. But the compromise 
agreement establishes a_ reviewing 
board which will decide whether or 
not their injuries or disabilities were 
service connected. So they will be 
continued on the rolls until October 
31, by which time the cause and time 
f their injuries will be decided upon. 

All non-service-connected cases are 
dropped from the rolls except those 
totally or permanently disabled. They 
will receive the flat $30 a month pen- 
sion, Which is $10 a month better than 
under the economy act cuts. Under 
that act widows of presumptives and 
service-connected cases were to re- 
ceive only $20 a month with $4 for 
each child. The compromise agree- 
ment gives these widows $30 a month 
with $6 for each child. 








Record-Breaking Congress 
Adjourns Leaving the 
President a Free Hand 


After three months of record-making 
passage of some of the most record- 
breaking laws in the history of the 
country the extra session of the 73rd 
Congress adjourned, leaving the af- 
fairs of the nation almost wholly in 
the hands of the President. But while 
Congress has adjourned it will not be 
entirely idle until its first regular ses- 
sion which, under the newly ratified 
20th amendment, convenes in January. 
There are rumors of another extra 
session in the fall, providing emer- 
gencies arise which necessitate con- 
gressional action. With the broad 
powers conferred on him, however, it 
is not likely that the President will 
find it necessary to call upon the law- 
makers before the regular session. 

The general impression may be that 
Congress turned everything over to 
President Roosevelt in order to go 
home for a glorious vacation until the 
first of the year. Such is not the case, 
however. During the summer and fall 
exactly a dozen investigations are to 
be carried on. 

In case the extra session worked so 
fast you were not able to keep up with 
the output of the legislative mill the 
House passed every measure requested 
by President Roosevelt. The Senate 
passed all of the requested legislation 
except two bills—the one giving the 
President power to declare arms em- 





bargoes and the bill to permit the ap- 
pointment of a nonresident as gover- 
nor of Hawaii. The Glass-Steagall 
bank reform bill (see page 10) was 
not requested by the administration 
but is regarded as one of the most 
important measures passed at the 
extra session. 

Congress was called into special ses- 
sion on March 9 to deal with the bank- 
ing emergency. In the three months 
that followed it passed 14 major pieces 
of legislation which are expected to 
save the government almost $900,000,- 
000 annually. These measures make 
the President virtual manager of the 
country with the broadest powers ever 
conferred on any president of the 
United States. Taken in the order of 
their importance to the country as a 
whole, the measures and what they 
mean are, briefly: 

1. The Industrial Recovery-Public 
Works Act aimed to create an emer- 
gency partnership between the gov- 
ernment, industry and labor (discuss- 
ed on the front cover of this issue) 
and authorizing a $3,300,000,000 na- 
tional public works program, financed 
by new taxes, designed to put millions 
back to work. 

2. Farm Relief—Farm Mortgage Re- 
lief—Inflation, the great experiment 
in agricultural rehabilitation combin- 
ing domestic allotment, acreage leas- 
ing, option plans and _ equalization 
taxes On processors of seven major 
farm products; providing $2,000,000,- 
000 for farm mortgage relief; consoli- 
dating all farm credit agencies (all 
designed to restore the farmer’s in- 
come and relieve him of his mortgage 
burdens), and giving the President 
three sorts of inflationary powers. 

‘3. Emergency Banking Act taking 
the country off the gold standard, pro- 
viding for the reopening of banks 
after the bank holiday and giving the 
President war time control over credit, 
currency, etc. 

4. Glass-Steagall Bank Reform Act 
regulating private banking practices, 
extending branch banking and divorc- 
ing investment affiliates from banks. 


3 
5. Securities Control Act setting up 
machinery for publicity of private is- 
sues of stocks and bonds—regarded as 
the most drastic “blue sky” law ever 
passed by Congress. 

6. Gold Clause Repeal Act, cancel- 
ing the gold clause in all government 
and private bonds. 

7. Wagner-Lewis Act providing 
$500,000,000 jobless relief—direct doles 
to the states and municipalities for 
hunger relief. 

8. Wagner Jobless Exchange Act 
carrying $4,000,000 a year to set up in 
the states a state-federal system of free 
employment bureaus. 

9. Economy Act cutting federal costs 
by 25 per cent which the administra- 
tion claims will reduce the operating 
budget by $1,000,000,000 or more and 
make balancing possible in the near 
future. 

10. Home Owners Mortgage Relief 
Act carrying $2,000,000,000 for re- 
financing small homes. 

11. Railroad Relief Act to help the 
country’s carriers get back on a pay- 
ing basis, and creating a federal co- 
ordinator of transportation, 

12. Act creating Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and authorizing the en- 
rollment of 275,000 men for forestry 
conservation. 

13. The act legalizing 3.2 per cent 
beer which is expected to bring $150,- 
000,000 revenue to the Treasury an- 
nually. 

14. Muscle Shoals bill providing for 
government operation of the power 
plants and for development of the 
whole Tennessee Valley under the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Despite the fact that all these im- 
portant measures were passed _ the 
special session only enacted into law 
one per cent of the bills introduced, 
the other 99 per cent failing to get the 
necessary action. In other words, 
there were approximately 8,100 bills 
introduced during the three-month 
session and only 81 were passed. Com- 
pared with the 14 major measures out- 
lined here the other 67.were of minor 
importance, 
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FOREIGN 


GERMANY 

The engagement of Max Schmeling, 
the German boxer knocked out by Max 
Baer, to Anny Ondra, blond German 
film star, has been announced. The 
marriage to take place soon, 

A former Hitler aide, Dr. Guenther 
Gereke, campaign manager for Pres- 
ident von Hindenburg in the last cam- 
paign, and later Labor Commissioner 
in the Hitler cabinet, was sentenced to 
2% years in prison for breach of trust. 

Hungary’s Premier, Julius Goemboes, 
flew to Berlin in Chancellor Hitler’s 
private plane and at the conference 
an official communique stated “Gen- 
eral economic and political questions 
were discussed.” It is thought the 
Austrian situation with particular ref- 
erence to the restoration of Archduke 
Otto to the throne of the Hapsburgs 
was very seriously discussed also. 

Rose Pastor Stokes, American leader 
of the Radical Party, dies of a heart 
ailment in a Frankfort-on-the-Main 
hospital. 





INDIA 


A “revolutionary” marriage was per- 
formed in India when the son of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, of the Banias (merchant 
class), took for a bride a girl of the 
Brahmin class, thus’ breaking all 
precedent by marrying a woman of a 
higher caste. It will help Gandhi’s 
cause of breaking down caste barriers. 
The Mahatma himself was on _ the 
verge of collapse as the result of his 
21-day fast for India’s “untouchables.” 


FRANCE 

Prof, Auguste Piccard, Belgian sci- 
entist, sailed for the U. S. from Le 
Havre to inspect the balloon his 
brother will use in Chicago to ascend 
to the stratosphere. 

Commercial attaches of the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Paris have been noti- 
fied of their discharge effective July 
1. Only two members will be retained. 

Premier Edouard Herriot’s trip to 
Washington for the Roosevelt talks 
cost the French government $11,738. 


ENGLAND 

The average annual consumption of 
beer has been in excess of 15 gallons. 
By reducing the price of beer a penny 
a pint the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hopes to raise more people to the 20 
gallon a year class than there have 
been. And he hopes to get more back 
from his beer duty than he gives by 
reduction, 

Crashing at Croydon Airport as they 
took off for a transatlantic flight to 
New York, Capt. James A. Mollison 
and his wife, Amy Johnson, had their 
trip postponed for a week or more. 

King-Emperor George V spent a 
busy birthday anniversary (his 68th) 
creating four new peers, one privy 
councillor, two baronets, 51 new 
knights, and conferring the order of a 
Knight of the Thistle on his son, the 
Duke of Gloucester, the same on the 


Earl of Elgin, a Knight of the Garter 
on the Ear! of Lytton, a Companion 
of Honor on Annie Horniman and two 
Dames of the Order of the British Em- 
pire, one on Lady Denman, and the 
other on Lady Simon for her anti- 
slavery work. 

Field Marshal Lord Milne, former 
chief of the Imperial General Staff, in 
ceremony of the days of the Tudors 
was handed the keys of the Tower of 
London by the Lord Chamberlain in 
compliment to Milne’s distinction as a 
soldier. He succeeds the late Lord 
Methuen as councillor of the tower. 

The late Sir Hall Caine’s “Life of 
Christ” has been pared down from 
3,500,000 words to 600,000, and is 
ready for publication. It was the size 
of 40 novels at his death. 


AUSTRIA 


As a result of bombings alleged to 
have been made by Nazis, the Aus- 
trian government outlawed the party 
and arrested some 1,142 members, 
some of them prominent Austrian offi- 
cials, To aid his fight to stamp out 
Hitlerism Chancellor Dollfuss has 
been reinforced with a loan of $35,- 
000,000 made by England, France, It- 
aly, and several other nations. But 
on the first day under the new decree 
outlawing the Nazi numerous riots 
and bombings were reported. In Inns- 
bruck 30 persons were injured. 

Vienna police arrested a tramp who 
claims to be 110 years old. He speaks 
seven languages, has worked in 50 
countries, attributes his great age to 
continual change, and expects to live 
to be 150. 


PERSIA 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt, former 
governor-general of the Philippines, 
visiting Persia unoflicially, had his 
legs scalded at Teheran when a waiter 
accidentally spilled a kettle of boiling 
water on him. 


ITALY 

Mt. Vesuvius was in eruption again 
and for a time threatened two towns 
at its base. The 
lava flow stopped 
at the edge of the 
Valley of the In- 
ferno, and the dan- 











ger was believed 
over. 
ot’ Pope Pius XI, 
— with the almost 


barbaric splendor 
of the Papal court, 
participated in a 
ceremony, the 
Feast of Corpus 
Christi, marking 
the first time since 
the fall of Rome in 1870 that the Pon- 
tiff has celebrated this feast. 

Thieves broke into the bank in St. 
Peter’s Cathedral in Rome, and stole 
$500. 





—_— 


Pope Pius XI 


SIBERIA 
Round-the-world-pilot, James (Jim- 
mie) Mattern took off from Khabar- 
ovsk for a non-stop flight to Nome, 
Alaska, the second attempt he had 
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“Jimmie” Mattern’s “Eagle” world flight 
plane the “Century of Progress.” 


made to fly the dangerous route, and 
has been unreported since. Two Navy 
flyers, one of them, Ensign William A. 
‘Moffett, jr.. son of the late Rear Ad- 
miral Moffett who perished in the 
Akron, have been called to Nome to 
make a search for the lost flyer, 
thought to have landed somewhere on 
the Aleutian Islands. Three Coast 
Guard cutters, an old troop ship, and 
an aircraft tender together with a 
dozen commercial planes have been 
sent by the American navy to search 
for Mattern. 


CUBA 

Acceptance of U. S. Ambassador 
Welles as mediator in the dispute be- 
tween the Machado government and 
revolutionaries marked the first step 
in the settlement of the four year 
quarrel. 

CHINA 

Turning to cannibalism and bandit- 
ry, thousands of famine sufferers in 
Shensi Province endeavor to sustain 
themselves in a once _ prosperous 
wheat growing area that has had no 
rain since 1928. 

In a poll of 500 made by a leading 
Chinese newspaper on the question 
of the eight greatest living persons 
Mahatma Gandhi won overwhelming- 
ly. Mussolini was runner-up. 


JAPAN 


According to Viscount Ishii the gov- 
ernment of Manchukuo, the only na- 
tion not invited to attend the Econom- 
ic Conference, does not need to worry 
for she is one of the few countries en- 
joying prosperity. 


PHILIPPINES 


Frank Murphy, former Detroit may- 
or, arrived in Manila to take up his 
duties of governor-general of the is- 
lands. He maintained a hands-off pol- 
icy on Filipino independence question 
in his inaugural address. 

Fiery denunciation of the Hawes- 
1utting Filipino independence bill has 
been made by excited native leaders, 
including Manuel Quezon, president of 
the Philippines Senate, for several ob- 
jectionable features of the bill. 


PORTUGAL 


The opium monopoly in Portugal’s 
colony, Macao, off the China coast, has 
been abandoned, yielding to pressure 
of the United States for the suppres- 
sion of the opium traffic, It was worth 
$15,000,000 annually to Portugal. 

The proceeds given to charity, two 
bull fights were held in Lisbon, over- 
coming the opposition of the S. P. C. A. 
(Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals), and_ delighting Lisbon’s 
younger generation. Sixteen bulls 
were killed. 
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Stabilization Snag at 
Economic Conference 


The World Monetary and Economic 
Conference at London, much like a 
state or national political convention 
in this country, may run for eight 
weeks or more. International econo- 
mists in attendance thought when they 
drafted the plan for currency stabili- 
zation they could pat themselves on 
the back and declare that the world’s 
money problems were solved. But it 
almost proved a boomerang. While 
the “fixers” were still crowing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt informed the American 
delegation that the proposed plan was 
“neither possible nor desirable.” 

At the same time the President con- 
veyed to James M. Warburg and Prof. 
O. M. W. Sprague, the American dele- 
gates dealing par- 
ticularly with 
monetary _ stabili- 
zation, broad lines 
upon which future 
discussions may 
be based. Simul- 
taneously it was 
“suggested’”’ to Sec- 
retary of State 
Cordell Hull, head 
of the American 
delegation, that the 
conference might 
be diverted from 
stabilization since diversified opinions 
of the various nations seemed impos- 
sible to conciliate. 

Though President Roosevelt may 
come in for criticism for rejecting the 
proposal it is good to know that just 
any plan will not be accepted. A Lon- 
don paper commenting on the rejec- 
tion said “It was foolish to suppose 
that such an agreement could be car- 
ried through.” Had America accepted 
the plan the gold standard would have 
been re-established and the power to 
devaluate the dollar invested in the 
President by the Senate would have 
been nullified. It is felt that President 
Koosevelt is unwilling to stabilize un- 
lil the dollar drops to a lower level 
lest his plan of price raising be inter- 
fered with. 

France was a little wary about en- 
tering into further negotiations at the 
parley until the dollar and the pound 
are stabilized. This gave the confer- 
ence the aspect of five ring leaders 
and a bunch of other boys playing 
“gang” with each of the five vying for 
leadership. Perhaps they can com- 
promise and play something else, that 
is, as President Roosevelt suggested— 
solve the other five problems of the 
parley, namely, Prices, Movement of 
-apital, International trade restric- 
tions, Tariff and Treaty policies, and 
Organization of production and trade. 
That done, stabilization would almost 
take care of itself. But it was confi- 
dentially expected in important con- 
ference quarters that some form of 
controlled stabilization of principal 
currencies would be agreed upon soon. 

After the pomp of the opening ses- 
sions, covering more than a week, the 





Secretary Hull 


Conference buckled down to work. 
America wanted the chairmanship of 
the monetary committee and with the 
aid of the British delegation won a 


compromise with the French. France 
got her man chosen for “rapporteur,” 


the overseer who presents the report 
of the committee to the general con- 
ference, while America succeeded in 
getting former Gov. James M. Cox, of 
Ohio, seated as_ presiding officer. 
Hendrich Colijn, Dutch economist, 
heads the economic committee. 

All the various problems to be con- 
sidered are to be thrashed out in com- 
mittee before being submitted to the 
general conference. After adoption by 
the conference all ideas and plans will 
have to be approved or rejected by the 
governments of each of the 65 nations 
participating. 

The major accomplishments of the 
conference will naturally be directed 
by the “big six’”—Prime Minister Ram- 
say MacDonald, of England, Premier 
Daladier, of France, Finance Minister 
Jung, of Italy, Baron von Neurath, of 
Germany, Viscount Ishii, of Japan, and 
Secretary of State Hull, of America. 
At the conclusion of his first address 
to the conference Secretary Hull warn- 
ed that “any nation wrecking the con- 
ference with a short-sighted notion 
that some of its favorite local interests 
would temporarily profit, while in- 
definitely delaying the aid for the dis- 
tressed of every country, that nation 
will merit the execration of mankind.” 

Uncle Sam’s delegation has taken 
steps toward getting agreements to 
lift curbs on foreign exchange by 
means of a four point program includ- 
ing: a multilateral reduction of trade 
barriers by a 10 per cent horizontal 
cut of existing tariff rates, extension 
of the tariff truce beyond the confer- 
ence to permit the working out of 
constructive trade adjustments, en- 
couragement of bilateral tariff reduc- 
tions based on the most favored-na- 
tion principle, and clearing and com- 
pensalion agreements to lift existing 
restrictions on the movement of for- 
eign exchange. 

Those who have seen conferences 
meet and accomplish little or nothing 
may say “just another conference.” 
But in these times all must be opti- 
mistic and trust that the delegates at 
London will fulfill the highest hopes 
of their countrymen. They have on 
their shoulders the grave responsi- 
bility of aiding world recovery or 
plunging all nations deeper into the 
economic abyss. 

EE EES ee 


AMERICAN “FLYING DUTCHMAN” 

The American version of the “Flying 
Dutchman” has appeared again, this 
time off Cape Charles, Va., and with 
the same skill she has used the last 
five and a half years has vanished once 
more. This four-masted wind-jammer 
of American registry, like the ship in 
the Dutch legend, has been sailing the 
seas since Oct. 14, 1927, when she 
was abandoned by her crew. 

A heavy storm drove the Maurice K. 
Thurlow aground on Diamond Shoals, 
off Cape Hatteras, N. C.; the crew was 
rescued that night by Coast Guards- 
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men, and the next morning the ship 
was gone. She was supposed to have 
been battered to pieces by the storm, 
and the name, Maurice K. Thurlow, 
was taken off the list of active vessels 

Oddly enough, it was a Dutch tanker 
that first reported seeing the crewless 
wreck, only 13 days after she was 
thought to have foundered. Coast 
Guardsmen were skeptical and wire 
lessed the Dutch ship that the Maurice 
K. Thurlow had gone down, and be- 
sides it was a well-known fact in 
marine history that seldom does a ship 
go aground on Diamond Shoals and 
sail again. The Dutch sailors had 
just made a mistake and would they 
please not bother the Coast Guard any 
more with their tales. 

But the captain of the tanker was not 
to be put off—the mate had read the 
name, Maurice K. Thurlow, very plain- 
ly through the glasses. And so began 
a search that has gone on for over 
five years and has extended the length 
of the Atlantic Coast. 

A fleet of six vessels of the Coast 
Guard has been given orders to re- 
main at sea until the Thurlow is found 
and destroyed. Full steam ahead they 
race to the scene where the derelict is 
last reported, and always she has 
eluded them. Old salts say they never 
will catch her. She will just keep on 
roving the seas until she has had 
enough, and then she will find her 
way to the Sargasso Sea, where legend 
has it, all sea rovers go to die in the 
“Ship’s Graveyard” of old Davy 
Jones’s locker. 

SE 


LITERARY PARTNERSHIP 


A young author in Washington once 
wrote to Rudyard Kipling as follows: 
“I have heard it stated that you re- 
ceive $1 a word for everything you 
write. I inclose $1 and would like a 
sample.” 

Kipling replied with just one word, 
“Thanks,” signed the letter and kept 
the dollar. 

The American then wrote the anec 
dote up and sold it to a magazine 
Being an honest fellow, he then wrote 
back to Kipling: “I sold the anecdote 
for $2 and I inclose your half—46 
cents, after deducting the postage.” 

+ ee eee 
EQUALITY 
Try smiling through your tears, 
Singing in the rain; 
There never was a loss 
Without some small gain 


You’re better off by far, 

Blessed with your good health, 
Than lured by pleasure gods 

The curse of vast wealth. 


Look into the Heavens, 
Face Him without shame, 

Take your place among men, 
Play fair in life’s game. 


The sun, the moon, the stars 
Shine alike on all; 

Vagabonds and princes 
Answer to the call. 


*Tis true, when death severs 
Life from worldly ties, 
A place within the tomb 
Makes us all one size. 
—Marjorie G. Cathcart. 














CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


The White House was practically 
deserted for two weeks when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt went on his annual 
sailing cruise up the Atlantic coast. 
With Secretary of State Hull attend- 
ing the Economic Conference and 
Secretary of the Treasury Woodin in 
New York, the highest ranking gov- 
ernment official in the capital, in order 
of presidential succession, was Secre- 
tary of War Dern. 

Nearly 150 young men and women, 
representing the 925,000 farm youth 
enrolled in agricultural and home- 
making clubs, meet in Washington for 
their seventh national 4-H Club Camp. 
Each state was represented by four 
delegates, two boys and two girls. Mrs. 
Roosevelt visited their camp. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is to conduct a “Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s Page” in a woman’s maga- 
zine, beginning with the August issue. 

Job hunters are besieging four of 
Uncle Sam’s bureaus these days. 

The Omnibus college, the university 
on wheels from Wichita, Kans., ar- 
rives in Washington with 700 students, 
650 of whom are women, many of 
them school teachers. They travel in 
25 busses, five baggage trucks and five 
rolling kitchens. 


GOVERNMENT 


Interior Department is planning to 
substitute federal day schools and 
public school facilities for a number of 
its boarding schools (for Indians). 

Economy forces Uncle Sam to re- 
duce the number of his trade agents 
abroad from 168 to 15. 

When Assistant Secretary of State 
Raymond Moley leaves to join the 


American delega- 
~ 
—_- 





tion at London 
Economic Confer- 
ence he_ reveals 
that Bernard M. 
Baruch is to serve 
in an advisory ca- 
pacity in the State 
Department until 
his return. Mr. 
Baruch, banker 
and economist, 
was one of the 
main advisers on 
the framing of the 
industrial act and 
had a lot to do with the farm relief act. 

The last 10 days have been especial- 
ly busy ones for the administrative 
officers in the 10 executive depart- 
ments of the government. It was their 
task to cut and slash expenses to make 


Bernard M. Baruch 


their budgets conform with White 
House slashes. 
National Civil Service Reform 


League says that patronage is a threat 
to the administration’s recovery pro- 
gram. 

Postmaster General Farley announc- 
es that the first step in the economy 


program of the Post Office Department 
will be a nine-day furlough in the 
postal service in July-September quar- 
ter to save $9,500,000. 

The new Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, headed by Harry L. 
Hopkins, charged with administering 
the $500,000,000 relief fund is being 
swamped with requests from every 
section of the country and from people 
from all walks of life. 

With all the furloughs, and dismis- 
sals in the offing, some government 
workers are beginning to wonder why 
the more jobs campaign of the admin- 
istration doesn’t apply to the govern- 
ment service. 

The Navy is going right ahead with 
its building program. Secretary of 
the Navy Swanson announces that 32 
warships are to be built in the next 
three years at a cost of $238,000,000. 
This money will be allocated by the 
President from the $3,300,000,000 pub- 


-lic works fund. 


SPORTS 


The National A. A. U. marathon 
championship, sponsored by the 
Washington Star, is won by Dave 
Komonen, of the Monarch Athletic 
Club, Toronto, Canada. He covered 
the 26 miles 385 yards in 2 hours 53 
minutes and 43 seconds. 

im Londos, heavyweight wrestling 
champion, retains his title by pinning 
George Zaharias, challenger, to the 
mat at Griffith Stadium in Washington. 
But it took Londos one hour and eight 
minutes to do that little trick. 

Harvard wins annual four-mile crew 
classic with Yale for the third suc- 
cessive year. 


FARMING 


Farm Credit Administration loans 
$27,400,000 to American Cotton Coop- 
erative Association as the first step in 
the operation of the cotton option pool 
in the Farm Adjustment program. A 
maximum processing tax will be levied 
and 10 million acres of cotton land 
leased, Secretary Wallace announces. 

The new champion butter-producing 
cow of the world is a Holstein—Femco 
Johanna Bess Fayne—bred and owned 
at the Femco Farms near Breckin- 
ridge, Minn. Her record is 1,510 
pounds of butter and 33,649 pounds of 
milk in 365 days. 

Newly appointed deputy governors 
of the Farm Credit Administration are 
Herbert W. Gaston, of Albany, N. Y., 
and Dr. W. I. Myers, of Cornell uni- 
versity. 

President Roosevelt has a 2,000-acre 
experimental farm on Pine Mountain 
near Warm Springs, Ga., which is run 
on a profitable basis. According to a 
copyrighted story in the Atlanta Con- 
stitution he tested out on this farm 
many of the things he included in his 
agricultural program. 

Government offers bonuses or boun- 
ties to tobacco farmers in Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New England 
who reduce their acreage. 

Milk prices on Kansas farms have 
increased 20 per cent. 

Wheat growers who agree to curtail 
their crops will receive approximately 
$150,000,000 in the next four months, 
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Secretary of Agriculture Wallace an- 
nounces. This sum is to be raised by 
the 30 cents a bushel processing tax. 

George N. Peek, chief administrator 
of the agricultural relief act, says the 
30 cents a bushal processing tax on 
wheat will make only a slight rise in 
the price of bread. 


PEOPLE 


Edward F. McGrady is named as- 
sistant administrator for labor by 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, industrial con- 
trol administrator. 

Writing in the Spectator, Amherst 
college undergraduate publication 
Speaker of the 
House Henry T. 
Rainey says the 
United States 
traveled farthe: 
toward Commu- 
nism in the last 
two years. than 
any other country 
except Russia, but 
expressed the hope 
and belief that the 
tide has been turn- 
ed, that the coun- 
try’s trend toward 
Communism had been reversed. 

The two new members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board are J. J. Thomas, of 
Seward, Alaska, and M. S. Szynczak, 
of Chicago. 

Carroll Miller, of Pennsylvania, is 
appointed a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 

The honor man at West Point this 
year was Cadet Kenneth Fields. 

When fire damages their summer 
home at Little Boars Head, N. H., it is 
rumored that an attempt had been 
made to kidnap Sarah Delano Roose- 
velt, little daughter of James Roose 
velt, son of the President. This is 
denied, however, by the President’s 
son and by White House aids. 

Clark Gable, motion picture hero, is 
taking a six weeks’ rest because of 
overwork. 

Doris Kenyon, film star and widow 
of Milton Sills, is married to her girl- 
hood sweetheart, Arthur Hopkins, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. Walter Lawrence Bierring, 65- 
year-old family doctor of Des Moines. 
la., is elected president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

Thomas P. Henry, of Detroit, Mich.. 
is re-elected president of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association at the 
31st annual convention in Washington 

Father Charles E. Coughlin, radio 
priest of Detroit, says America’s dele- 
gates to the World Economic Confer- 
ence at London are only “high class 
office boys.” 

Gov. Eugene Talmadge, of Georgia 
places the state Capitol under martial! 
law in his feud with the state highway 
board, the latter having tied up $2, 
500,000 in highway funds. 

James G. Strong, former Republican 
representative of Kansas, is elected 
treasurer of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation administering the $2,000, 
000,000 home mortgage refinancing act 

Rep. George Tinkham, Republican. 
of Massachusetts, announces that he 
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has “officially demanded” the recall of 
Norman H. Davis as American Am- 
bassador at Large in Europe. 

Former Governor Alfred E. Smith 
receives honorary degree of doctor of 
laws from Harvard university. 

AVIATION 

The Army Air Corps is going in for 
reforestation, too. So many officer- 
pilots have been assigned to the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps for duty on 
the forests that some squadrons at 
various fields are out of commission. 

Uncle Sam is going to place the 
names of all cities on the roofs of pub- 
lic buildings so birdmen flying over 
will be able to see just where they are. 

Navy’s new dirigible Macon is tem- 
porarily stationed at the Lakehurst 
Naval Air Station. 

Incidentally the Navy wants 290 new 
fighting planes to supplement the pro- 
posed $238,090,000 three-year ship- 
building program. Their construction 
at a cost of something like $9,360,000 
has been authorized by the President. 


R. F. C. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans $40,000 to North Carolina State 
college for increasing the seating ca- 
pacity of its athletic stadium. 

The Amtorg, the Russian Trading 
Corporation or Soviet Russian busi- 
ness representative in this country, 
has begun efforts to obtain a loan from 
the R. F. C. with which to purchase 
American farm products for Russia, 
through an arrangement similar to 
that recently concluded with China. 

Spokane, Wash., wants the R. F. C. 
to loan $90,000 for the construction of 
a municipal golf course. 


LABOR 


Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau, urges taking 
children out of industry. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
says sweatshop practices, such as 
those revealed in 
the legislative in- 
quiry into fac- 
tory conditions 
in Pennsylvania 
will be outlawed 
by the National 
Industrial Recov- 
ery Act. The 
Secretary is 
planning a model 
jobs bureau for 
Washington 
under the new 
Wagner law creating a State-federal 
employment service. 

In making public the fact that em- 
ployment has gained 4.8 per cent and 
wages 11.5 per cent Secretary Perkins 
warns that this does not mean the 
end of the industrial crisis. 


COURTS 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals at 
Frankfort, holds that 3.2 per cent beer 
is a soft drink and non-taxable. 

United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Boston reverses decision of 
Federal Judge James A. Lowell in 
granting a writ of habeas corpus to 
George Crawford, a negro wanted in 





Sec. Perkins 


Virginia to face a murder charge. The 
writ would have prevented his return 
to that state. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals ruled that Judge Lowell 
“erred” in granting the writ. 

A court commissioner at Los Angeles 
allows a rancher to pay his ex-wife 
alimony in green hay in lieu of green 
dollars. 


CRIME 


Kidnapers abduct and hold William 
Hamm, wealthy St. Paul, Minn., brew- 
er, until ransom reported as high as 
$100,000 is paid, when the young mil- 
lionaire is released unharmed. 

Five men are killed and a sixth 
wounded in a machine gun massacre 
in front of the Kansas City union sta- 
lion when gangsters attempt to free 
Frank Nash, notorious Oklahoma out- 
law as he is being returned to Leaven- 
worth Federal Prison from which he 
escaped in 1930. Besides Nash, the 
other four killed were Otto Leed, 
sheriff of McAlister, Okla., Raymond J. 
Caffrey, a Justice Department opera- 
tive, W. J. “Red” Grooms, and Frank 
Hermanson, Kansas City detectives. 
The wounded man was F. J. Lackey, 
an agent of the federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. All of which has intensi- 
fied the Department of Justice’s de- 
termination to stamp out racketeers 
and gunmen. 

Charles (Pretty Boy) Floyd, Okla- 
homa’s notorious killer, turns up at 
Bolivar, Mo., where he kidnaps Sheriff 
Jack Killingsworth, and takes him for 
an exciting chase by armed posses, but 
later releases him unharmed. 


PROHIBITION 

Three more states—supposedly dry 
Iowa, Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire join the list of states voting for 
repeal, bring the total to 14 states. 
Connecticut voted 6 to 1 and New 
Hampshire 2 to 1 for repeal. 

Jouett Shouse, president of the As- 
sociation Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, claims there is a possi- 
bility of 41 states voting on repeal this 
year. So does Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, 
chairman of the Women’s Organiza- 
tion for Prohibition Reform, but Dr. 
F. Scott McBride says the test and de- 
feat of repeal will come in 1934. 

Attorney General Cummings is work- 
ing on plans to merge the Prohibition 
Bureau with the Justice Department’s 
Bureau of Investigation which he ex- 
pects to complete late this summer. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


Forestry Conservation Corps head- 
quarters announces that the federal 
forest program is directly benefiting 
more than 1,000,000 persons. More 
than 300,000 families, it is claimed, will 
be taken wholly or partially from the 
unemployed relief rolls by the forestry 
army checks on July 1. 

Dr. Joseph S. Ames, president of 
Johns Hopkins university, at Balti- 
more, urges newly made doctors of 
philosophy (Ph. D’s.) who have not 
obtained positions to take jobs in the 
woods with the forestry army. 

Camp Tera, near Bear Mountain, 
N. Y., established by federal relief 
agencies at the instigation of Mrs. 
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Roosevelt and Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins, received a surprise visit from 
the First Lady on her way up the 
coast to Campo Bello. 

President Roosevelt transfers $20,- 
000,000 from the old public works ap- 
propriation to funds of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps with which to 
buy Eastern forest lands to be im- 
proved by the corps. The average 
price to be paid will be around $3 an 
acre, thus the forest boys should have 
an additional 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 
acres to work on. 


BANKING 
Col. Louis Howe, secretary to Pres 
ident Roosevelt, in a radio address, 
says the country’s 


banking situation 
is much better 
than the public 


realizes and points 
out that 90 per 
cent of the money 
in banks at the 
time of the nation- 
al banking holi- 
day has now been 
freed. 

Plans are being 
worked out to 
present to the 
President an 11- 
point program for 
the reopening of banks now on a re- 
stricted basis which will allow the 
payment of about 60 per cent to de- 
positors in such institutions. 

The new Glass-Steagall banking re- 
form bill prohibits banks paying in- 
terest on checking accounts. 

Henry Morgenthau, jr., governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, an- 
nounces plan to refinance $50,000,000 
in farm mortgages held by closed 
banks in Wisconsin, thus helping the 
banks to reopen. Banks in other states 
will be extended the same opportuni- 
ty, he says. 





Col. Howe 


GENERAL 

California gold mining is experi- 
encing the greatest mining boom in 
the last 25 years. 

At least 30 basic food commodities 
are 30 per cent higher now than in 
1932. 

The beautiful silver chalice of An- 
tioch, believed by some to hold the 
sacred cup used at the Last Supper, is 
on exhibition in the Century of Prog- 
ress Hall of Religions at Chicago. 

Idaho’s’ legislature repeals that 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Was Declaration of 
Independence Signed 
on July 4, 1776? 


Members of the Continental Con- 
gress did not sign the Declaration of 
Independence on July 4, 1776. That 
they did is one of the most curious 
misconceptions of American history. 
The Declaration was adopted, but not 
signed, on that day. 

A resolution was passed July 2, 1776, 
declaring the colonies free and inde- 
pendent of the British Crown. On the 
4th the Congress adopted the formal 
document known as the Declaration 
of Independence, which had been pre- 
pared by a committee consisting of 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Robert R. Livingston 
and Roger Sherman. No signatures 
were affixed to the document on that 
date, except perhaps those of John 
Hancock, president of the Congress, 
and Charles Thompson, the secretary. 

Under the supervision of the com- 
mittee that prepared the document 
John Dunlap of Philadelphia printed 
a broadside on the evening of July 4 
or the morning of July 5 for use in 
the “rough” Journal kept by Congress. 


This printed copy, of course, contains 
no signatures, but closes with the 
printed words: “Signed by order and 
in behalf of the Congress, John Han- 
cock, president.” 

Nobody knows what became of the 
original copy of the Declaration used 
officially by Congress on July 4 and 
from which Dunlap printed his broad- 
side for the Journal. It seems to have 
disappeared mysteriously and histori- 
ans have searched for it in vain. Per- 
haps the printer tore it up after set- 
ting the type and having the proofs 
corrected by the committee. This 
document, the original draft of the 
Declaration of Independence, would 
now be one of the most priceless man- 
uscripts in the world. 

The Library of Congress has a copy 
of the Declaration in Jefferson’s hand- 
writing, but with changes in the hands 
of Franklin, Adams and others. This 
copy, found among Jefferson’s papers 
after his death, is believed to be the 
manuscript copy submitted to the com- 
mittee. It contains parts struck out 
by Congress, But it is not believed 
that this was the copy submitted to 
Congress, officially adopted, and or- 
dered printed. Needless to say there 
are no signatures on this copy in Jef- 
ferson’s handwriling, and it probably 
never passed out of Jefferson’s pos- 
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Facsimile of the Declaration of Independence now exhibited in a special case in the 


main hall of the Library of Congress. 


# The Pathfinder 


session, a clean and fair copy being 
made for submission to the Congress. 
Although there is no positive evi- 
dence that there was such a fair copy, 
except Jefferson’s recollections many 
years afterwards, it is hard to believe 
that the copy in his handwriting 
would have been submitted as a re- 
port of the committee because it is so 
filled with erasures and _ interlinea- 
tions that in certain parts no one but 
the author could have read it without 
a magnifying glass. 

This belief is further confirmed by 
the fact that it does not contain the 
signature of John Hancock, which it 
certainly would have borne if it had 
become the official copy. The first 
page alone contains 19 different era- 
sures and addiiions besides those in 
the handwriting of Franklin and 
Adams, as indicated in the margin by 
Jefferson himself. In fact, it is hard 
to tell in many cases whether the 
change was made by Jefferson in 
process of composition or by members 
of the committee or by Congress. 

Be that as it may, on July 19 of that 
vear it was resolved that the Declara- 
tion of Independence adopted on the 
4th be “fairly engrossed on parch- 
ment” and signed by every member of 
Congress. Accordingly, on August 2, 
1776, an engrossed copy was signed 
by all the members then present. 
Thomas M’Kean, of Delaware, and 
Matthew Thornton, of New Hampshire, 
voted for the Declaration on July 4, 
but were absent when it was signed 
August 2. However, they were em- 
powered to sign later, Thornton sign- 
ing November 4 of the same year and 
M’Kean on an unknown date in 1781. 
The name of George Wythe, of Vir- 
ginia, appears in the document signed 
August 2, and it is positively known 
that he was in Virginia and not in 
Philadelphia July 4, 1776. 

So far as known the engrosser of 
the parchment copy signed August 2 
used the John Dunlap printed broad- 
side in the rough Journal. When the 
federal government was organized un- 
der the Constitution the copy signed 
August 2, 1776, was deposited in the 
State Department and is generally re- 
ferred to as the “original copy” of the 
Declaration of Independence. It is 
the original copy bearing the signa- 
tures of the members of the Conti- 
nental Congress, but as a matter of 
fact there were two or three copies 
made previously, including a manu- 
script copy in the corrected Journal. 

In 1823 Secretary of State John 
Quincy Adams had a copperplate fac- 
simile of the document signed August 
2 made in order to give a copy to each 
signer or his heirs. The wet sheet of 
transfer paper pressed on the face of 
the document drew out the ink so that 
the signatures and the text became 
almost invisible. After being shown 
for many years only on special occa- 
sions, this “original” was sealed up in 
a steel case in 1894 to keep it from fad- 
ing. In 1921 it was placed in a shrine 
covered with a special kind of glass 
and put on exhibition in the Library 
of Congress where it can be viewed 
by all visitors to the capital. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Perhaps the war veterans will lose 
one of their best friends, one who has 
done much for their welfare and com- 
forts. Rep. Edith N. Rogers, of Massa- 
chusetts, has always taken an active 
part in all legislation pertaining to 
veterans. President Harding appoint- 
ed her as personal representative for 














Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers 


the care of ex-service men in 1922. 
The post carried no salary but Mrs. 
Rogers devoted much of her time to 
the veterans, to inspection of veteran 
hospitals and to the study of how con- 
ditions in these hospitals could be im- 
proved. Her vacations were prac- 
tically all spent in traveling over the 
country on inspection trips. She was 
reappointed by Presidents Coolidge 
and Hoover. Mrs. Rogers is a Repub- 
lican and has served in the House 
since the death of her husband in 1925. 

Joseph B. Eastman has now taken 
over the gigantic task of railroad co- 
ordinator under the administration’s 
new railroad reorganization bill. Mr. 
Eastman is a graduate of Amherst 
college and was a member of the 
Massachusetts Public Service Commis- 
sion before he became an Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner 10 years ago. 
He is 51 years of age but very active 
and a lover of exercises such as tennis 
or squash. In the conduct of his office 
he is modest, aggressive and informal. 

Among the many to be affected by 
the economy act was the noted ex- 
plorer, Capt. Evelyn B. Baldwin, who 
discovered Graham Bell Land and 
other islands in the Arctic ocean. 
Under the new ruling he was dis- 
missed from a $135 per month post in 
the Navy Department at the age of 71 
without a pension. 

Earl B. Goes, who served 14 years 
in New York state prisons for bigamy, 
studied law while incarcerated, proved 
his innocence, and now demands 14 
years back pay from the Navy, which 
he says failed to discharge him when 
they turned him over to civil authori- 
ties. Goes was accused of marrying 
seven women without getting a di- 
vorce between weddings, but he says 
the women were the bigamists, all 


having been married without his 
knowledge. When he found out they 
were already married he left and took 
avother wife, believing that his previ- 
ous adventures had no legal standing. 
His legal studies convinced him that 
he was right. 

Rep. Charles M. Bakewell, of Con- 
necticut, has decided that no man can 
serve two masters so he has given up 
his post as professor of philosophy at 
Yale University that he may devote 
his full time to his congressional 
duties. Rep. Bakewell, who is 66 years 
years of age, is the author of several 
works and essays pertaining to phi- 
losophy and has been at Yale for 28 
years. Since taking office March 4, 
he has been doing double duty, con- 
ducting his classes at Yale and rush- 
ing to Washington to vote on im- 
portant legislation. 

From Rome comes a decree issued 
by Pope Pius XI by which the Right 
Rev. Msgr. James H. Ryan is appoint- 
ed to the rectorship of the Catholic 
University of America, at Washington, 
for a second five year term. Msgr. 
Ryan’s first term as rector began in 
1928 and since that time there has 
been a steady increase in enrollment 
and development. He went to Rome 
last year and laid before the Pope a 
plan for a national “Society of Friends 
of the Catholic University.” The plan 
met with approval and the society has 
been established. His appointment 
was a confirmation of the action of the 
trustees of the institution. 

Former President Herbert Hoover 
is assembling at Leland Stanford uni- 
versily a library on the World war, 
which George Barr Baker says will ap- 
proximate 400,000 official documents. 

Mrs.. Daniel C. Roper, wife of the 
Secretary of Commerce, believes that 
bringing up seven children is career 
enough for her, and she is now satis- 
fied to take care of her flower garden 
and do things for her eight grand- 
children, who 
range in age from 
one to 14. She en- 
tertains of course, 
as all must in of- 
ficial Washington 
life, but she enter- 
tains as a friend 
rather than a so- 
cial light. 

Most of Mrs. 
Roper’s thoughts 
center around her 
children, and she 
has done a remarkable job with them. 
Five are now married but all have re- 
ceived their degree from college, and 
each from a different institution. Mrs. 
Roper was born in Scotland county, 
S. C., and says she has always known 
her husband, as they were brought up 
in the same village. 

Edwin Markham, world famous poet 
and lecturer, is penniless now because 
he lost all his savings trying to help 
Mrs. Alma Newton Anderson, author 
and poet. This was the statement the 
81-year-old man made to the federal 
mastery of chancery in Chicago in lay- 
ing claim to $4,400 derived from an an- 
nuity created for Mrs. Anderson. She 
admits receiving his aid in time of 
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need but denies his claim that he ad- 
vanced an amount exceeding $12,000. 

Mr. Markham has written poems and 
lectured all his life. His best known 
work is “The Man with the Hoe.” 

One can imagine the surprise of Vira 
Knickerbocker of Chicago to find out 
that the accommodating young man 
who helped her start her balky auto 
was none other than Prince Carl of 
Sweden, who was visiting the World’s 
Fair. 





BROADCASTING 


When Phil Cook, rapid-change-of- 
voice-artist, had a cold, he didn’t know 
what would happen to his sketch. He 
h 1 to play all the parts so that meant 
everyone would have a cold. That’s 
not a bad idea. He 
went home, re- 
wrote the script, 
and sure enough 
Phil Cook and all 
his friends had 
gotten their feet 
wet. 

Summer dial 
turners will find 
25 dance orches- 
tras at almost any 
twist. They’ll be 
coming to you 
from Eastern coast 
resorts and cities, 
Chicago, and the West Coast. Guy 
Lombardo, Isham Jones, Ted Lewis, 
Abe Lyman and others will play for 
you when you need cheering up. 

With a book in one hand and a 
guitar in the other Carl Sandburg, 
realistic poet of Chicago’s smoke and 
steel, is going to try to rescue the old 
American folk songs and verse from 
wherever they’ve been all this time. 
He’ll be on at WJZ. : 

Columbia’s “Nobel Prize” went to 
Nino Martini, an Italian tenor, heard 
over the WABC network, when they 
pinned a medal on his chest for a 
worthy contribution to the cause of 
broadcasting. Col. Lindbergh got it 
one year, and every so often Rear Ad- 
miral Byrd and Amelia Earhart Put- 
nam polish their gifts from Columbia. 

Washington newspaper correspond- 
ents are up in the air because the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission Press Service 
has been abolished for the sake of 
economy. 

—— 


COLITIS AFFLICTING THOUSANDS 


Thousands who are troubled with Gas, 
Bloating, Belching, Stomach Troubles, Ex- 
cess Acidity, Poor Digestion, Constipation, 
Diarrhea, Biliousness and General Slug- 
gishness really suffer from Colitis and 
don’t know it. And now a California Bio- 
chemist announces a new treatment for 
Colitis, in powder form, which has pro- 
duced such splendid results that he invites 
all sufferers to try it free. It is pleasant 
to take, removes colon poisons, heals 
stomach and intestinal walls and restores 
normal bowel action. Just send your 
name and address to K-O-Kol Co., Dept. 
916, Glendale, Calif., and a generous treat- 
ment with full information on Colitis will 
be sent you postpaid free of all cost 
Write today.—Advertisement. 
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EDITORIAL 


Home brew motto: Jug not, that ye 
be not jugged. 











That Tennessee man who carried a 
stick of dynamite in his hip pocket 
would have been all right if a mule 
hadn’t supplied the kick. 


If people’s consciences were as ten- 
der as their shins they would take 
better care of them. 

gq 

The Washington Herald asks: “Who 
put the ‘ass’ into amb-ass-ador?” 
When we learn the answer we'll tell 
you. 

q 


FOURTH MOST DANGEROUS DAY 
i tom a sane and sensible Fourth. 

Independence Day is regarded by 
safety authorities as the most danger- 
ous day in the year. The celebration 
of the 156th anniversary of our inde- 
pendence last year cost nearly 250 
lives and many injuries. Auto acci- 
dents and drownings took the heaviest 
toll, but fireworks took a number of 
lives and caused numerous injuries, 
many permanent. Many powder burns 
which seemed trivial at the time led 
to tetanus that proved fatal in some 
cases. 

q 


What’s in a name! You know, 
vinegar is just hard cider that has 
been mothered instead of fathered. 


NEW LAW SOLIDIFIES BANKING 

HILE the Glass-Steagall banking 

bill which has now become a 
law does not exactly meet the views 
of any one group or school of finance, 
the adoption of some law on the sub- 
ject is itself a gain to the country. 
Some law is better than so much 
uncertainty. 

The act is far-reaching and the full 
force of it cannot be gauged at this 
time. Bankers everywhere are study- 
ing it and preparing to apply its pro- 
visions. A system is provided where- 
by bank deposits are guaranteed by 
the government. This plan will not 
go into full effect until a year from 
now, but under the President’s direc- 
tion this deposit-insurance feature 
can be applied before that as an emer- 
gency measure. 

The new law aims to put a curb 
on private bankers and especially on 
their activities in selling stocks, bonds 
and other securities. In this way the 
Glass-Steagall law reinforces the se- 
curities law which recently went into 
effect and which is intended to bring 
all marketing of securities under the 
scrutiny of government authorities. 

The banking law tends to build up a 
nation-wide banking system, with the 
government at Washington holding the 
final control. Branch banks for na- 
tional banks are permitted by it in 
those states which allow this type of 
banks. State banks and private banks 


will find it more difficult to navigate, 
since no bank after 1936 will be al- 
lowed to enjoy the benefits of the 
check-insurance pool unless it is a 
member of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. Weak banks will be forced to 
consolidate and secure new capital in 
order to qualify. 

Small business concerns and indi- 
viduals have been complaining loudly 
that the banks have not been granting 
them the line of credit which they 
must have in order to do business. The 
bankers themselves are to blame for 
not being popular, declared H. A. Lyon, 
president of the Financial Advertisers 
Association, ** a convention of the 
Illinois bankers a few days ago. It is 
hoped that the new law will help to 
restore confidence in banking and in 
turn release funds which the people 
are entitled to have and which con- 
stitute the life-blood of trade. 

gq 


The devil isn’t as black as he is 
painted—nor woman so pink. 


The first and finest talking machine 
—on which no improvement has ever 
been made—was made out of a rib. 


q 


EXIT KNOCKERS 
PPORTUNITY does not “knock.” 
Opportunity is not a knocker. 

People have mostly removed their 
knockers from their doors, because 
bells are better. You must be able to 
ring the bell with your proposition, 
whatever it is—and this means also 
the bell of the cash register. 

In other words unless there is a 
market for your product and unless 
you can find that market and serve it, 
you might as well quit and join the 
army of knockers. 

Push is the thing which opens the 
door. We don’t say that a little “pull” 
is not also useful, if you can bring it 
to bear, but push is still the main thing. 


q 


If the good feeling between North 
and South continues to improve as it 
has in recent years the time will come 
when the Mason and Dixon line can 
be used to hang the family wash on. 

gq 


He is called the ultimate consumer 
because he seems to be always the last 
person to get any benefit. 


COME ON, LiTTLE INDUSTRY! 

T IS to be hoped that in the new 

era which is now just dawning big 
industry will not overshadow little in- 
dustry as it has in recent years. Big 
industry will always have the ad- 
vantage over little industry in the way 
of efficiency and low cost of produc- 
tion. Little industry will always have 
to be very watchful, energetic and re- 
sourceful in order to avoid being 
crushed out. 

But there are many little industries 
which are now coming into the pic- 
ture, after being wallflower “extras” 
for a long time. Take isinglass for 
instance. This doesn’t mean the mica 
sheets which are used in stoves but 
the peculiar glue-like substance which 
cooks sometimes use. There is no 
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boom in cooking but there is a boom 
in beer. Isinglass has a mysterious 
effect in clarifying beer; hence the 
New England factories—some of them 
nearly a century old—are working 
overtime to supply the demand. 

What is isinglass made from? From 
the swimming bladders of certain fish 
—mostly sturgeon which come from 
Russia—the same fish that furnishes 
the well-rotted “caviar” which some 
of the high-hatters consider the dain- 
tiest of dainties to put into their aris- 
tocratic stomachs. We may have to 
raise our own sturgeons if the demand 
for isinglass and caviar continues to 
expand. 

Another thing which the Russians 
now furnish us with is the “casings” 
in which we imprison our hot-dogs. 
Why they have to come from far-off 
Muscovy is one of those mysteries of 
trade. They used to come from Ger- 
many, but the Germans are evidently 
eating theirs themselves. The Rus- 
sians have to sell something, and it 
might as well be entrails for our omni- 
present and always succulent hot- 
dogs, fish bladders for beer and stur- 
geon roe for bridge teas. 

gq 

It looks in Cuba as if some of the 
citizens vote as they shoot and others 
shoot as they vote. 


“Spit” may be a horrid word, but 
we do wish that somebody would spit 
on his hands and dig some of our 
“frozen” money out of those banks for 
us so we could use it. 
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BUSINESS BACKS GUNMEN 

ISARMAMENT of bandits would 

help some. We already have 
disarmament of honest men. You re- 
member the laws that the reformers 
passed which prohibit the sale of 
revolvers to rural people. Well, they 
told you that these laws would protect 
you and keep dangerous characters 
from getting hold of firearms. But the 
sale of nationally advertised firearms 
continued through the regular chan- 
nels of city trade. 

It was never intended to stop these 
sales. We even saw advertisements 
in the leading magazines urging busi- 
ness executives to provide themselves 
with revolvers so as to be prepared 
against the fear of possible attacks. 
This made fine profits for the revolver 
factories and for the magazines which 
published such advertising. 

What it did was to make it perfectly 
easy for the huge army of thugs, who 
make their nests in the cities, to arm 
themselves with even better weapons 
than the police had. 

As for the plain, ordinary, peaceable, 
innocent, long-suffering common citi- 
zen—he was left out of it entirely. His 
interests, as usual, were sacrificed on 
the altar of propaganda and commer- 
cial profiteering. 

Now it is too late. Pandora’s box 
has been opened wide and a host of 
evils have been let loose. If there is 
anybody in this country who hasn’t 
got firearms, it is not because there 
is any difficulty in the way of buy- 
ing them. 
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MARKETING 


Actual recovery of business for the 
individual citizen naturally lags be- 
hind the wave of price increases. In 
some cases this is making things even 
worse than they were—since most 
people have not yet got the benefit 
of the increased incomes, and yet they 
find they are being asked to pay more 
for many of the things they have to 
buy. If this condition was to be per- 
manent, it would not be satisfactory— 
but it is only temporary. The people 
know that this state of things is tem- 
porary and they are showing fine 
patience and faith while the many 
plans for the general betterment are 
being given a chance to get into 
motion. 

National advertising, which is con- 
sidered by all to be one of the best 
indexes of conditions, is still showing 
a sad decrease. In newspapers it is 
now running about 10 per cent below 
what it was at this time last year. Still 
this is an improvement. 

According to the count of the Na- 
tional Advertising Records 65 publica- 
tions had less advertising for the last 
month than for the same month last 
year, while 19 showed a gain. Most of 
the leading periodicals are still show- 
ing huge drops in advertising. Amer- 
ican magazine is off 34 per cent, Cos- 
mopolitan 22, Country Life 54, For- 
tune seven, House & Garden 50, Na- 
tional Geographic 17, Nation’s Busi- 
ness 42, Redbook 25, Vanity Fair 50, 
Good Housekeeping 28, Ladies’ Home 
Journal 17, Pictorial Review 37, True 
Story 34, Vogue 37, Woman’s World 
44, American Weekly 34, Business 
Week 12, Collier’s 18, Liberty 21, Lit- 
erary Digest 21, New Yorker 10, Satur- 
day Evening Post 27, Time nine. All 
big advertisers are holding off in order 
to see to what extent advertising can 
be employed under the new Industry 
Control law. 

However, business is picking up all 
along the line, and everybody is now 
looking forward confidently to greatly 
improved conditions. Various surveys 
show that industry and trade are 
rapidly getting on their feet again. 
The Department of Commerce and 
Labor both issue optimistic reports. 
Buying power of the rural communi- 
ties is steadily rising. Freight load- 
ings continue well above last year. 
Wholesale prices are going up. Build- 
ing construction has taken a big jump 
upward—for the first time in four 
years. Permits for big construction 
works are being issued in increasing 
numbers and men are being put back 
on the pay rolls in multitudes. 

The Youngstown steel rolling busi- 
ness has now gone up to capacity and 
the steel business as a whole has risen 
above the 50 per cent mark. Lead 
companies report sales jumping. Cop- 
per is not doing so well as some other 
lines, because there is so much com- 
petition from abroad and also because 
there are such huge supplies of second- 
hand or scrap copper on the market 














which is being offered at low prices. 
Plate glass manufacturers say their 
orders are more than double what 
they were this time last year. Wheat 
prices continue tending upward—but 
with occasional setbacks. Economists 
predict still higher levels for wheat 
and other grains. Prices of farm prod- 
ucts as a whole are up 17 per cent. 
Business in the West and Middle West 
is now distinctly on the up. Farmers 
have nearly lost their discouraged at- 
titude, merchants are enjoying a par- 
tial revival of trade, credits are being 
extended and money is getting easier. 

The depression brought the country 
into a condition which can be com- 
pared to a fine well from which the 
water could not be used because the 
pump needed priming. The new money 
which is being put into circulation 
and the other remedies which are 
being applied acted like a small quan- 
tity of water in priming the pump and 
getting it to going again. The work 
has been there all the time, but the 
pump had failed to work and nobody 
could be found who was willing to 
hustle around and get some water to 
prime it. 

It is a mistake to assume that more 
and more water will have to be wasted 
in priming the pump. The pump is 
working and there are plenty of will- 
ing hands now ready to keep it work- 
ing. The great drought is over so far 
as the U. S. A. is concerned—though 
this does not mean that everybody will 
be able to knock off, sit around and 
do nothing, or go off and play golf 
when they should be on the job. 

Wages are being raised in the auto 
tire factories—and retail prices shov- 
ed up a few pegs. The new “process” 
tax on cotton used in making tires is 
one of the factors entering into the 
increases. Gasoline prices are also 
being boosted, as a result of the added 
half cent a gallon federal tax. Pro- 
duction of motor cars last month was 
the highest for nearly two years. 

All sorts of new devices are being 
thought of to secure a slice of that 
new business which everybody now 
believes is coming. A famous New 
York grocery is reversing the old 
order and offering beer free with 
every lunch. A Chicago hardware 
store is taking revenge on the drug- 
stores by selling toothpaste—and why 
not? Nurserymen are using cheap 
paper cups instead of earthen pots to 
transplant their flowers and also mar- 
ket their small plants in. Paper cups 
are also being pushed now as better 
than glasses to serve beer in. By 
thermometer tests it is shown that 
beer keeps cool longer in the paper 
cups than in glass. 

Milk bottle makers are now offering 
bottles with the name or trade-mark 
of the dairyman blown in the bottle, 
in colors, as a permanent label to help 
market more milk. A big breakfast 
food concern has withdrawn a new 
fancy line of packages which people 
objected to because there were sol- 
diers pictured on the package—and 
the public don’t like anything that 
smacks of militarism. 

Many big concerns are changing all 








their packages and dolling them up in 
modernistic style in the effort to catch 
the critical eye of Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer. Pennsylvania has just adopt- 
ed a law prohibiting newspapers, 
periodicals and radios in the state 
from advertising insurance companies 
which are not authorized to do busi- 
ness in the state. 

The big railroads have agreed on 
decreased rates to the Chicago fair 
in other words coming the Pathfinder 
way. They are offering round trip 
tickets for 17 per cent less than the 
single fare rate. The Pullman Co. will 
pull you for a one-way fare plus 25 
cents, 

The stock market of course is doing 
a land office business. <A seat in the 
New York stock exchange has just 
brought $250,000. This is the highest 
ante put up by any member for the 
gambling privilege since 1931. It 
shows that the dollars are rolling in. 

A truce has been signed in the fierce 
war which has been raging between 
the laundry owners of the country and 
the makers of washing machines for 
home use. Each side has been black- 
guarding the other in the hope of 
helping its own business, but now the 
two donkeys have agreed to put their 
heads together and co-operate so that 
each may enjoy some of that hay. 

(Ee 
PICKED THE WRONG MAN 


It was in Arizona. “Blowhard Bill” 
had told all his big-talk tales to all 
the local inhabitants, and when he saw 
a stranger approaching he went up 
and started in on him in this way: 
“Howdy, pardner! You're jes’ back 
from the East, I reckon. Kinder open 
out here in Arizony, ain’t it? You 
stayin’ at the Bar 7, | reckon. ’Tain’t 
the same ‘round here since the Old 
Man went on. This old road is the 
same, though. 

“Yep, seems like yesterday when 
Three-Gun Bender rode around these 
hyeah pa’ts. Ever hear o’ him? I 
reckon not. He was the plumb mean- 
est cussed critter north of the Rio 
Grande. Shot six sheriffs in as many 
weeks. "Member once I was drivin’ 
the stage with the pay grip from the 
Three Strike Mine. 

“Wal, we got over Boulder creek 
pronto, but when we came to Stunted 
Pine Bend, out steps this hombre, 
shoves a six-gun in my ribs, and... 
Say, pardner, you don’t seem interest- 
ed. Your face is familiar; mebbe I told 
you this story before. What’d you say 
your name was?” 

“Zane Grey.” 

—_—_—_—— Or? or 

By government decree _ Brazilian 
farmers cannot be charged interest 
rates in excess of eight per cent. 

oo 
PREVENT HAY-FEVER NOW 


The nose membranes can be toughened 
now to prevent it, but not after the Hay- 
Fever starts and the nose passages are 
swollen and closed. Mr. R. O. Murphy, 


Box 463, Stillwater, Minnesota, who cured 
himself of Hay-Fever, will tell you with- 
out charge how to go about it. Just send 
him your name and address, but write 
now without delay.—Advertisement. 
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How Did Money Come 
to Take Barter’s Place? 


Money as we know it is not older 
than the eighth century, B. C., and the 
Romans exacted fines in cattle as late 
as the fifth century, B. C. Money is 
merely a means of exchanging some- 
thing we do not need for something 
we need, as was barter. The trouble 
with barter was that it was incon- 
venient. A man might have a herd of 
cattle and his neighbor might have 
some pottery he wanted, but the pot- 
ter might have no use for a cow. 

Then again, there was no basis for 
judging values. A tent-maker might 
be willing to swap a tent for a cow, 
but would not do so if another man 
offered a cow and a sheep, while if 
somebody offered him a spear, a car- 
pet, and three dogs, he had absolutely 
no basis of comparison. 

As civilization became more complex 
barter became unhandy. A man with 
only cattle to swap would have to do 
without those three onions he wanted 
or else give a whole cow for them, 
which was obviously too much. He 
could cut the cow up into steaks, but 
if the rest of the meat spoiled before 
he could sell it, his “money” had de- 
preciated. 

If he wanted to journey 200 miles 
and pick up some bargains in spices, 
he would have to drive the cattle the 
200 miles, with a bare chance of find- 
ing someone who wanted to swap for 
cattle when he got there. What was 
needed was a universal medium of ex- 
change that was easily transported, 
had a fairly stable value, would keep, 
and could be divided into small sums. 

Gold and silver answered all the re- 


quirements, and gradually traders be- 
gan quoting their prices in amounts of 
these metals, with copper and bronze 
also getting a play. The ancient Brit- 
ons and Spartans, in the absence of 
gold and silver, used iron, 

But weighing pieces of metal also 
became a nuisance, so traders began 
marking the pieces to indicate the 
weight. Fraud no doubt led the au- 
thorities to place their official stamp 
upon the metal pieces as a guarantee 
that they were worth a certain amount. 
When this was done it became a coin, 
and this form of coinage was first 
noted in Greece and India. 

We can thus see that money grew 
on the human race without being in- 
vented. The metal used was merely 
one of the commodities which were 
bartered, but because it fulfilled all 
the requirements of money the price 
of other articles soon came to be ex- 
pressed in terms of this metal. The 
stamp of private and then of govern- 
ment approval of a standard means of 
exchange was merely the recognition 
of a custom already widely used. The 
Chinese are suspicious of silver coins 
but will chop them up and use them 
by weight. 

Banking and paper money did not 
come into use until quite recently, 
although money lenders and money 
changers, the forerunners of modern 
bankers, have existed since antiquity. 
The main tendency, until modern 
times, however, was for each person 
to keep the money he earned until he 
spent it or was robbed. The money 
gravitated, of course, to the traders, 
just as it does now, and when they 
had most of the money the people 
could not buy further, so their piles 
of money were really a loss, since they 
had to be heavily guarded. They 





Feminine employees of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing counting and sorting 


new greenbacks. 


They handle stacks of money every day but never take any away 


except on pay day. 
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found themselves with a corner on 
gold and silver. 

The comparative scarcity of gold 
and silver, with its tendency to ac- 
cumulate in a few places, showed the 
need of credit. Those who had the 
money began lending it, and as this 
was found profitable, it became a busi- 
ness, with traders the best customers. 
When a trader sells he exchanges 
goods for money, and when he buys he 
exchanges money for goods. 

This involves large fluctuations in 
the amounts of money held by him, 
and while holding the idle money he 
suffers a loss. By borrowing from the 
bank when needed and paying back 
when the goods were sold, the bank 
had the worry of guarding the idle 
gold. He was glad to pay interest on 
the temporary use of the money, for 
bank credit increased his working 
capital and permitted more business. 

The promissory notes given in re- 
turn for the borrowed money were no 
doubt the first paper money used. As 
long as the trader had a reputation 
for paying his debts the note could be 
passed along to another banker or 
trader for collection when due. 

Then again, gold in large quanti- 
ties was hard to transport because of 
its bulk and weight. Banks, instead 
of shipping gold, issued promises to 
pay on demand. These were nego- 
tiable, and often passed from hand to 
hand, at face value, before being 
brought in for redemption. As a mat- 
ter of convenience, banks then issued 
notes solely as a means of convenience. 

While this was going on privately, 
the various governments needed mon- 
ey and began banking on their own 
account. The money collected from 
revenues and taxes was mostly held 
as a reserve, and notes were issued 
which were redeemable upon demand. 
This worked, and still works fine, as 
long as the government remains sol- 
vent and can redeem the notes, or at 
least keep the confidence of the people. 

The government can print a piece 
of paper and say it is legal money 
for the amount declared on its face, 
but unless the seller believes he can 
exchange the note for its declared 
value he will not part with his own 
goods, or will demand more and more 
of the paper money. Paper, as a com- 
modity, is one of the cheapest of 
things, and printing on it, unless it 
enhances its value as reading matter, 
makes it worth less than blank paper. 
Unless a person can trade it off for 
something he wants it is of no value. 

On the other hand, if he knows the 
paper money will retain its face value, 
he would rather have it than the gold. 

When we get down to basic prin- 
ciples and see what money really is, 
we can readily see that we have never 
gotten away from barter. We have 
only used a convenient commodity as 
the basis for barter. When a man 
works and accepts money so he can 
buy food, he is really exchanging his 
labor for food. If the money would 
not purchase food it is certain that he 
would not accept it as compensation 
for his work, even if a government had 
declared that it was legal tender. 
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CAPITAL CHAT — 


If you think the depression has had 
any effect on the number of tourists 
visiting the national capital it doesn’t 
show up much. The town is always 
full of autos from practically every 
section of the country. A traffic check 
on roads into the capital showed that 
more than 130,000 cars arrived during 
the past three months. In one single 
week more than 10,000 out-of-town 
cars came in. The trains are bringing 
in more visitors than for the past 
two years. 

Just after the University of Mary- 
land dedicated the bronze image of 
its famous terrapin, a gift by the 
senior class, the model died. 

Washington’s beer regulations re- 
quire holders of on-sale licenses to 
provide chairs and tables for their 
customers. This is to avoid the saloon 
atmosphere of the beer shops. But 
apparently beer drinkers do not like 
to sit down, and don’t in many cases. 
The police department says there is no 
law to force them to sit. In other 
words, you can provide chairs for 
beer consumers but you can’t make 
them sit down. 

“No, tanks,” said the Secretary of 
War when Alexander Graham Christie, 
an inventor, drove his 11-ton contrap- 
tion up to the doorstep of the War 
Department building and left it. How 
much are we offered for it? 

How ‘fast is it? Sure, we should 
have mentioned that. The inventor 
claims it will do better than 75 per on 
good roads and more than 45 across 
country. He has made many of the 
famous Christie tanks and says this 
one will do things no other tank has 
ever done. He made it especially for 
the United States Army. But with the 
administration trying to lead all the 
world to turn its tanks and cannon 











New War Machine Not Wanted 


into plowshares and forestry hoes the 
generals just couldn’t buy any such 
fancy contraption, no matter how 
much they needed a new toy. 

Despite all the Pathfinder has said 
about the figure atop the Capitol dome 
not being the “Goddess of Liberty” or 
“Armed Liberty” or an Indian, folks 
in Washington and elsewhere go right 
ahead calling it by something other 
than its proper name. 

The correct cognomen for this statue 
is “Freedom.” Miss Freedom has a 
particular attraction for the Path- 
finder because her slender lines were 
cast in the foundry of Clark Mills 
which stood on practically the very 
spot the Pathfinder Buildings now oc- 
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cupy. She was designed in Rome by 
Thomas Crawford in 1855. Crawford 
shipped his model to this country 
where it was cast. 

Miss Freedom is 19% feet tall and 
stands nearly 300 feet above the street. 
To get a close-up view of her you have 
to pull up 365 narrow and winding 
steps to the Capito] dome. For that 
reason few persons go to call on her. 
Instead, they go to the National Mu- 
seum to look over the plaster model 
from which the figure was cast. Miss 
Freedom weighs 15,000 pounds. Al- 
though she is equipped with lightning 
rods the platinum tipped ornaments on 
her helmet are often fused and have 
to be replaced. 

Tourists and sight-seeing local folks 
thought perhaps they were getting 
ready to tear down and rebuild the 
Washington Monument when some im- 
portant looking engineers were ob- 
served taking sights, measurements 
and whatnot of the giant obelisk. But 
the 555-foot shaft erected to the mem- 
ory of the Father of His Country 
doesn’t need rebuilding. It only needs 
a few repairs and the engineers were 
inspecting it through their instruments 
in order to determine how to spend 
part of the $2,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress for repairing the monument. 
By the way, Uncle Sam’s engineers and 
landscapers are still trying to figure 
out some way to develop the monu- 


13 
ment grounds to fit in with the rest 
of the government building scheme in 
Washington without disturbing the 
stability of the big spire’s foundation. 

On a recent visit to the restored 
birthplace of George Washington at 
Wakefield, Va., we found it much the 
same as when the great George was 
born and lived there. Not only has 
the mansion which burned on Christ- 
mas night in 1780 been completely re- 
stored, but much of The furniture is in 
pieces of the period or reproductions 
of museum pieces. The bedroom in 
whic’ Washington was born is fur- 
nished with the high four-poster bed 
in which Mary Ball Washington, the 
general’s mother, is believed to have 
slept and the cradle—made by hand on 
the place by colored servants —in 
which the first president slept as a 
baby. In this room are several other 
pieces, including a walnut chest of 
drawers, a small dressing table with 
mirror, some old-fashioned chairs 
with rush bottoms, and a three-legged 
stool near the fireplace. 

SE 


A GOOD LONG SERMON 


A local citizen who showed that he 
was very mad burst into the office of 
a railroad official and demanded: “I 
want you to give orders that the engi- 
neer of the express that passes through 
Elm Grove at 11:15 be forbidden to 
blow the whistle on Sunday mornings.” 

The railroad official retorted: “Why, 
that’s impossible. What leads you to 
make such an unreasonable request?” 

“Well, you see,” explained the citi- 
zen; “our preacher preaches until he 
hears the train whistle blow—and that 
confounded express was 35 minutes 
late last Sunday.” 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 


An electric heater fastened to the 
neck is the newest cure for sea- 
sickness. 

The first paper mill in this country 
was built at Germantown, Pa., as early 
as 1690. 

The metropolitan area of New York 
now has a population of 12,616,300. 

In 1932 more than 235,000,000 per- 
sons attended outdoor playgrounds in 
516 of our cities. 

Together, Canada and the United 
States have more than 12,680 directed 
playgrounds in 1,012 cities. 

At the Ogontz School for Girls, near 
Philadelphia, military training is com- 
pulsory and has been for 50 years. 

A total of 269,950 gallons of beer 
were imported into the United States 
in April. 

The city of London started as a rest- 
ing station for salt traders. 

_ —_— 


TEACHERS CAUGHT CHEATING 


This should go in our “Well Now” 
column. Teachers in an extension 
class at Rutgers university school of 
education were recently accused of 
cheating and ordered to take another 
examination. Prof. D. A. Prescott, who 
gave the examination, said there were 
many evidences of copying. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


WANT MORE “SUNSHINE” IN MILK 


Children in this country need and 
would benefit by more sunshine in 
their milk says a report handed in by 
the Committee on Milk at a recent 
meeting in Waskington of the Con- 
ference of Health Authorities. The 
committee had made a study of vita- 
minizing milk, through a_ patented 
process that has been used in several 
communities. This vitamized milk 
contains vitamin D, that vitamin that 
prevents rickets in children. 

The usual source of this vitamin is 
from such preparations as cod-liver 
oil and sunshine. It was found by the 
committee that the dairymen using 
this process had three methods of 
putting vitamin D in milk. Milk is 
mixed with a patented preparation of 
vitamin D obtained from cod-liver oil 
or ergosterol, cows are fed irradiated 
yeast, and direct irradiation of milk. 

A standard dosage has not yet been 
determined upon but authorities de- 
clare that there would be no harm to 
children except in amounts several 
hundreds of times greater than the 
amounts now being placed in milk. 


MALE FISH CLING TO MATES 


The old story of the man who held 
his wife’s hands all night because he 
was afraid to let go has a counterpart 
in natural history. A species of fish 
has been discovered in deep waters 
with parasitic males, many times 
smaller than the females, that cling to 
their mate’s eyebrow for the duration 
of their life. If they let go, the larger 
fish immediately swallow them. 

Dr. Wm. K. Gregory, curator of fish 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History, is now in England completing 
arrangements with the British Museum 
to have lifelike models of this and 
other curious fish added to the col- 
lection of the American Museum. Many 
of these fish are so new to scientists 
that they have not yet received names. 

Among the specimens to be brought 
back is a fish that carries its own rod, 
line, hooks and bait to catch other 
fish. This fish, Dr. Gregory said, has 
its rod sticking from its snout. Call- 
ing it the “angler-fish,” he claims it 
catches its prey just like a human 
angler, 

Fish with luminous whiskers, one 
with an incandescent nose, one with 
a bulb on its back and one that uses 
a light to snare smaller fish into its 
jaws are listed among the specimens. 

TOAD CRIES LIKE CHILD 

The appearance of the hermit spade- 
foot toad near Ansonia, Conn., re- 
cently was a source of woe to the 
residents, but a cause of joy to Yale 
scientists. 

The spadefoot has eyes like gold 
and a cry like a spoiled child. A num- 
ber of these toads elected to settle in 
Hotchkiss Pond and start up a deafen- 
ing clamor. After a week of the noise, 
the scientists were called. 

According to Dr. Stanley C. Ball, 











curator of zoology at the Peabody Mu- 
seum, the first of these curious crea- 
tures were seen in the South and have 
been seen since in nearly all of the 
Atlantic and Gulf states. They appear 
after a long warm rain, lay their eggs 
and then disappear, leaving no trace 
of their hiding place. There name is 
derived from the fact that they have 
horny spurs on their feet to aid in 


digging. 
FLEA JUMP AND PLAGUE 


Someone recently wrote the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture asking how far a 
flea could jump. The Bureau of 
Entomology very obligingly sent the 
desired information. The story became 
news that was carried in many news- 





Microscopic Drawing of a Common Flea 


papers. This was the cause of many 
remarks being made about the govern- 
ment scientists squandering time and 
the taxpayers’ money on matters of 
no moment. 

Dr. W. A. Riley, of the Minnesota 
experiment station, has now told the 
entire story; how it was not the De- 
partment of Agriculture that made the 
original investigation; and how the 
knowledge of the length of the flea’s 
jump was a vital factor in saving lives 
during the outbreak of bubonic plague 
in 1906. 

It was found that the plague was 
spread by the rat fleas. The jumping 
ability of the flea was accurately meas- 
ured and found to be about four feet. 
Then a campaign against the rats was 
begun. The dreaded disease was held 
in check and finally stamped out. A 
few years later an outbreak at New 
Orleans was checked in the same way. 
The quarantine regulations over the 
entire globe have been made and en- 
forced because of this knowledge. 

Not one penny of the taxpayers’ 
money was spent in the investigation. 
The work was done by private in- 
vestigators. 


EARTH’S HOTTEST DAYS 


Furnace Creek Ranch, Death Valley, 
Cal., has kept accurate weather rec- 
ords since 1911 by means of a Weather 
Bureau thermometer. The hottest day 
recorded was on July 10, 1913 when 
the bureau thermometer, properly 
shaded and protected, registered 134 
degrees of temperature, the highest 
ever recorded at that time by experts. 

Nine years later, French observers 
recorded a temperature of 136 on the 
edge of the Sahara desert. Now Ernest 
E. Eklund of the Weather Bureau 
points out that inasmuch as_ the 
weather station in Death Valley is 98 
feet above the bottom of the valley, it 
is entirely possible that on the floor 
of the valley on that July day the ther- 
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mometer would have registered above 
the present high of 136 degrees. Deat! 
Valley is 276 feet below sea leve! 
That’s a real depression. 


MAN INTENDED FOR LONG LIFE 

The human race was originally i: 
tended to live for a thousand years 
the theory of Prof. Robert L. Green 
head of the department of pharmacy, 
at Notre Dame, is correct. Prof 
Greene, believes that the proper die! 
consisting chiefly of fruits, vegetable 
milk and water will enable persons 
even in these days to attain an age of 
at least 100 years. 

He bases his belief on the answers 
he receives to a questionnaire he sends 
to every person he hears of who has 
neared or turned the century mark 
He believes that the processed foods 
of today are responsible for the short- 
er span of life. 

—_—_—_—_-- 
BUT THEY EXPECT IT 


A Senator who doesn’t want his 
name used was talking with some 
friends the other day about the Euro- 
pean tangle. Somebody argued that 
the United States, being so rich and 
powerful, owes a duty to poor Europe 

The Senator smiled and commented: 
“IT don’t believe that if a man rescues 
a woman from drowning he is under 
any obligation to marry her.” 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 


The discovery of Pluto, in 1930, be- 
lieved to be the last of the large planets 
in the solar system, was not unexpect- 
ed, as its gravitational pull was noted 
long before it was seen. 

Hydronalium, a new secret German 
alloy, is claimed to be as hard as stee! 
and as light as aluminum. 

The American Museum of Natura! 
History at New York will soon display 
the fossil of a 35-foot long Patagonian 
snake, said to be 45,000,000 years old 

Butane gas, long considered an un 
important by-product of the petroleum 
industry, has been found to be one of 
the most efficient fuels ever tried in 
locomotives. 

The fastest elevators in the tallest 
buildings travel only 10 miles an hour 

Dr. Siegfried Turkel of the Vienna 
police claims he can not only invari 
ably detect a raised check, but can tell 
how long ago the change was made. 

Fossilized bones of a_ four-toed 
horse and a coryphodon—an anima! 
resembling a hippopotamus — have 
been unearthed near Laramie, Wyo. 

ackceainapmtgededllllaiiaaiaddishastileame 
ARMY BEAT HARVARD AT FIGURES 

West Point’s cadets can beat Hai 
vard’s learned men at other things 
than he-man football. On May 19t! 
and 20th representatives of the tw 
schools competed in a mathematic: 
contest. Their papers have since bee 
graded by a Swarthmore professo! 
who gives the cadets a score of 112 
points to Harvard’s 98. 

a 
The governmen! 
Washingto 








Did you get yours? 
issued 6,248,800 George 
quarters in 1932. 
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AVIATION 


Did the Akron crack up in the storm 
which many believe caused her de- 
struction? No, not if we accept the 
word of the man regarded as America’s 
greatest and most experienced dirigible 
pilot—Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl. 
He told the Congressional committee 
investigating the disaster that “there 
seems to be an opinion that the Akron 
was destroyed by weather, when, as 
a matter of fact, she was destroyed by 
violent contact with the water.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt may not know it but 
she is doing as much for commercial 
aviation as anyone else just now. She 
is not only the first First Lady to fly, 
but the first wife of a president to 
make a transcontinental trip by air, 
flying day and night sometimes. 

The first attempt of the Germans 
with the freighter Westphalia as a 
floating airport in the South Atlantic 
proved a success. A plane carrying 
a pilot, co-pilot, radioman and me- 
chanic was catapulted from the ship 
at a speed of 90 miles an hour 900 
miles off the coast of Brazil. In just 
eight hours 15 minutes the plane land- 
ed at Natal. At that rate it will take 
just 16 hours 30 minutes to fly from 
Africa to Brazil with a stop in the 
middle of the South Atlantic for re- 
fueling and repairs. 

Aviators will tell you it is easy to 
loop-the-loop in an airplane. That is 
because there is the power plant to 
carry the ship through. But in a 
glider—that’s something else. How- 
ever, a new world’s record of glider 
loops was recently established by Bud 
Sutherland, of Detroit. He had a plane 
tow him high in the air and looped 
39 times, five more than his old record. 

The Germans now have a new para- 
chute designed for landing on water. 
When the jumper nears the water in 
his descent he detaches the ’chute so 
he won’t get tangled up in the cords. 
As he hits the water a set of floats or 
water-wings bring him. to the surface. 
This apparatus, it is claimed, will keep 
aman afloat more than two days. 

Paris recently celebrated the sixth 
anniversary of Col. Lindbergh’s trans- 
atlantic flight by having a Frenchman 
re-enact the famous birdman’s landing 
at Le Bourget airport. But even that 
was a lot more than was done in 
Lindy’s own country. Those French 
never forget any courtesy. 

The rest of the world better watch 
out, Iraq is increasing her air strength. 
At present, however, there are only 
23 planes in her Royal Air Force. 

There won’t be any Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air in the Roosevelt 
cabinet. That $8,000 a year job has 
been cut out and the duties of that 
office transferred to Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Harry Woodring. 

Los Angeles is the scene of the Na- 
tional Air Races this year. The dates 
are the first four days in July. On 
these same days the American Air 
Races are being held at the Municipal 
Airport in Chicago. The National 








Races are held annually under the 
sanction of the National Aeronautic 
Association, while the American Races 
are not so sanctioned. 

United Air Lines announces new 
schedule for 20-hour coast-to-coast 
passenger service. 

U. S. Coast Guard’s big amphibian 
Adhara flies from Gloucester to the 
Georges Banks and back to rescue a 
young fisherman who was bleeding to 
death as the result of a knife wound 
received when he slipped and fell. 

Lieut. Charles H. Howard, leader of 
the Army planes which carried pro- 
visions to snowbound Indians in Ari- 
zona last winter, is awarded the Mac- 
kay Trophy for the most meritorious 
service rendered by aviators last year. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper start- 
ed reorganizing his gigantic depart- 
ment by ordering the civil aeronautics 
activities of the federal government 
transferred from the Bureau of Light- 
houses to the aeronautics branch of 
his establishment. The transfer will 
be made immediately and is expected 
to be followed by consolidation of 
airways maintenance and aeronautical 
inspection and decentralizing of the 
civil air activities of the department. 

The aeronautics branch organized as 
the new Bureau of Aeronautics has a 
whole new set of bosses. Ewing Y. 
Mitchell, of Springfield, Mo., is the 
new assistant secretary of commerce 
in charge of the nation’s airways. His 
executive assistant is James C. Edger- 
ton, of Washington, D. C. Rex Martin 
is assistant director for airways, John 
H. Geisse is supervising aeronautical 
inspector in the field, Col. J. Carroll 
Cone is assistant director of aero- 
nautical development, and E. L. Vidal 
is assistant director of air regulation. 








CURRENT EVENTS 
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state’s “gin marriage” law and dis- 
cards the three-day clause requiring 
prospective brides and bridegrooms to 
reside in the state three days before 
the big event. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis left the bulk of 
his estate to his daughter, Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok, widow of Edward 
Bok, including the income from his 
vast publishing interests, which will 
-arry on as usual under a board of 
trustees. 

National Women’s Party calls for 
rally in Washington on July 8 and 9 
for the largest demonstration since the 
passage of the suffrage amendment. 

The Democratic Party still owes 
$528,600. 

Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean’s Hope 
diamond, the “unlucky” stone, is 
placed on exhibition at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. 

Don’t forget, your local letter post- 
age rate drops to two cents July 1. 

While most of the country has been 
having too much rain this spring and 
summer, Gov. Alf. M. Landon, of 
Kansas, has had to ask for relief for 
the people in the drought-stricken 
areas of his state where the situation 
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is acute in four counties and bad in 
25 others. Oklahoma asks for drought 
aid, too. 

Central Missouri State Teachers col- 
lege lifts ban on stockingless women 
students at the summer session when 
the young ladies appeal in the name 
of economy. 

To meet the competition of other 
divorce centers in the state, Reno, 
Nev., goes back on the one-day sched- 
ule, hearing complaints the same day 
they are filed. 

Five tire companies in Akron, Ohio, 
raise the salaries of their 35,000 em- 
ployees 10 per cent, while another 
company boosted salaries five. 


RAILROADS 

The nation’s railroads ask for a 
permanent 22% per cent wage cut, but 
railway employees call request “un- 
patriotic” and refuse to confer. The 
22% per cent cut would be an addi- 
tional 12% per cent to the present 10 
per cent reduction which expires on 
October 31. If an agreement is not 
reached by that time all railroad wages 
automatically go back on a 100 per 
cent basis under existing agreements. 
Federal coordinator of railroads 
Joseph B. Eastman says he is no rail- 
road “czar.” His first big task will 
be to solve the new wage problem. 
The administration informs both rail- 
road management and employees that 
this is no time for wage cuts or dis- 
putes. 

Gen. W. W. Atterbury, president of 
the Pennsylvania system, reports that 
for June his roads will show “enough 
net after depreciation and all charges 
to put us in the black for the first six 
months of this year.” 

The Harriman Memorial Medals for 
outstanding railroad safety during 1932 
are awarded to the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. and 
the Texas Mexican Railroad Co. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
estimates that the nation’s railroads 
are worth all of $21,241,711,000. 


TAXES 

The government’s second quarter in- 
come tax receipts ran considerably 
ahead of those for the corresponding 
period of last year. Miscellaneous 
revenue has taken a big spurt and is 
now coming in at the rate of $1,500,- 
000,000 annually. 

All the taxes imposed in the new in- 
dustrial recovery act, including five 
per cent tax on corporation dividends, 
are now in effect. 

Attorney General Cummings an- 
nounces that charges that former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon 
and his nephew, William L. Mellon, 
evaded income tax payments are being 
investigated by Department of Justice 
agents. 

DEATHS 

Rep. Bolivar E. Kemp, 60, of Amite, 
La., soon after reaching his home from 
Washington. 

O. L. Bodenhamer, 40, former na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion, at Shreveport, La., as result 
of burns suffered in gas explosion in 
east Texas oil field. 
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QUESTION BOX 


Do federal employees pay income 
taxes? 

Federal employees pay the same in- 
come tax as other civilians. Under 
the present law a single person is ex- 
empt up to $1,000; a married person 
up to $2,500 with $400 allowance for 
each dependent, The tax is four per 
cent on the first $4,000 of normal in- 
- come and eight per cent above that 
amount with surtax starting at $8,000. 











Which verse of the Bible contains 
the entire alphabet? 

Ezra 7:21 contains all the letters of 
the alphabet except the letter J. 


What are the present aircraft alti- 
tude records? 

Capt. Cyril Unwins, British ace, 
reached an official height of 43,976 
feet at Bristol, England, in an airplane 
on Sept. 16, 1932. The balloon record 
is held by Prof. Auguste Piccard, Bel- 
gian, who on Aug. 18, 1932, reached a 
height of 53,153 feet. 


What is hydrogen? 

Hydrogen is one of the chemical 
elements. It is sometimes found in a 
free state in volcanic gases, It is usu- 
ally produced through the action of 
sulphuric acid on zine or iron. Hy- 
drogen made by electrolysis of a 15 
per cent caustic solution is 97 per 
cent pure. Pure hydrogen is without 
odor, taste or color. 


How is Limburger cheese made? 

Limburger cheese takes its name 
from the town of Limburg in Belgium 
but is widely manufactured in Ger- 
many, other northern European coun- 
tries and some sections of the United 
States. It is made from freshly drawn 
and still warm cow’s milk. The milk 
is heated to a temperature of 94-96 
degrees F., then curdled with rennet. 
The curd is cut, partly drained and 
dipped into forms and allowed to 
drain by gravity. The cheeses are 
salted on the surface and placed on 
shelves in the curing rooms where 
they are ripened at a temperature of 
58-64 degrees F. During the ripening 
period they are rubbed. and washed 
several times in salt water. Limburg- 
er has a smooth texture, the consist- 
ency of butter and a strong penetrat- 
ing odor. It is very digestible—and 
its only real drawback is that it suf- 
fers from halitosis. 


How much gold is there, and how 
much does the United States hold? 

There was slightly over $11,000,- 
000,000 in gold at the beginning of 
1932. The United States held $4,000,- 
000,000 of this amount and France 
$2,600,000,000, 


When did Latin cease to be spoken? 
Latin, like all languages, is a growth; 
and the present so-called Romance 
languages are merely the changes due 
to growth and locality that have taken 
place in “classic” Latin; just as Latin 


grew from some unknown source, 
Much Latin literature was written 
from 200 B. C. to 500 A. D., but espe- 
cially around the time of Christ, when 
Roman culture was at its height. In 
the 12th century much of this litera- 
ture was revived. In the meantime 
the language had suffered the inevit- 
able change, losing much of its state- 
liness and beauty. Scholars, most of 
whom were Catholic clergymen, re- 
vived Latin literature as it was orig- 
inally written. 


How is the flag properly raised to 
half mast? 

In hoisting the flag to half-staff, it 
is raised to the peak for an instant 
and then lowered to the half-staff 
position. Before lowering for the day 
it is again raised to the peak. On Me- 
morial Day it is raised to half-staff 
from sunrise till noon and to full-staff 
from noon till sunset. 


Who established the International 
Date Line? 

The 180th meridian was chosen as 
the International date line by common 
consent and was first used by mari- 
ners; no international commission 
ever being appointed to decide upon it. 
The first naval observatory for the 
advancement of navigation and nau- 
tical astronomy was built at Green- 
wich in 1675, and the meridian pass- 
ing through there was arbitrarily des- 
ignated as 0-360 degrees, or the start 
and finish in enumerating the degrees 
of the globe. 

Since a person traveling east or west 
shortens or lengthens his day one 
hour for each 15 degrees traveled, if 
he goes entirely around the earth he 
will gain or lose one day. The 180th 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


NEBRASKA 


Nickname — “Antelope”; 
Water”; “Cornhusker.” 

Motto—Equality Before the Law. 

State Flower—Goldenrod. 

Area—77,520 sq. mi. (15th in rank). 

Population (1930)—1,377,960 (17.6 
to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Native white, 0.4 of one 
per cent; foreign-born, 14. 

Wealth (1929 est.) —$5,818,000,000 
($4,240 per capita). 

Settled—1847. 

Entered Union—1867. 

Capital—Lincoln (Pop., 75,900). 

Largest City—Omaha (Pop., 214,- 
000). 

Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 33 members and a house of 
representatives of 100 members. Rep- 
resented in Congress by two senators 
and five representatives. 

Governor — Charles W. Bryan 
(Dem.). Term 2 years; salary $7,500. 

Products—Corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, potatoes, buckwheat, flax, clover- 
seed, sorghum, sirup, sugar beets, 
fruits, meat, minerals, flour and feed. 

Politics—In 1932 presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 359,082 votes 
and Republicans 201,177. Electoral 


vote—Democrat 7. 
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meridian is the natural place to pick 
up this change, since it is halfway 
around the world from zero meridian 
and is in the middle of the Pacific 
where the fewest persons cross ani 
are therefore affected. The date line 
does not now follow the exact merid- 
ian for practical geographic reasons- 
so that the Aleutian Islands may have 
the same day as the United States, and 
that New Zealand, Samoa and othe: 
islands the same day as Australia. 


What per cent of World war soldier; 
became casualties? 

Of the 65,000,000 men mobilized du: 
ing that war, 57.6 per cent were eithe 
killed, wounded, taken prisoner, o 
died from disease or other natura! 


causes. The following table has bee: 
compiled by the U.S. War Departmen! 
Total Per 
Allies Mobilized Casualties Cent 
ae 12,000,000 9,150,000 76 
Framce ....... 8,410,000 6,160,800 73. 
British Empire 8,904,467 3,190,235 35.8 
_ eer 5,615,000 2,197,000 39 
United States. 4,355,000 350,300 = 8.0) 
WD esta vs 800,000 1,210 2 
Rumania 750,000 535,706 71-4 
Saas 707,343 331,106 46.8 
Belgium ..... 267,000 93,061 34.9 
Greece ....... 230,000 27,000 .11.7 
Portugal ..... 100,000 33,291 33.3 
Montenegro .. 50,000 20,000 40.0 


Total Allies. 42,188,810 22,089,709 52. 


Central Powers 








Germany .. 11,000,000 7,142,588 64.) 
Austria-Hun’y. 7,800,000 7,020,000 90.0 
i). eee 2,850,000 975,000 34.2 
Bulgaria ..... 1,200,000 266,199 22.2 

Total . 22,850,000 15,404,477 67.4 





Grand Total 65,038,810 37,494,186 57. 


How much farm land is there in the 
United States? 


There are 986,771,016 acres of farm 
land in the United States, of which 
413,235,890 acres are listed as crop 
land, 464,154,524 acres as pasture land, 
64,623,825 acres as woodland, and 44.,- 
756,777 acres as “other.” About 65 
per cent of the acreage is operated by 
owners, 30 per cent by tenants, and 
the remainder by managers. Most of 
the farms range from 20 to 175 acres. 


Is there any part of the U. S. free 
from thunder storms? 


Electrical storms appear in all parts 
of the United States. Northwestern 
Florida has the most—about 90 a year 
—while the San Francisco area of Cal 
ifornia has the least. 

a Ae ee 


IT IS THE LAW 


In Indiana, they get paid for watch 
ing a suicide. A farmer near Roches- 
ter saw the self-inflicted death of a 
neighbor, and now he is bringing suit 
against the county commissioners for 
$500 for his “shattered nerves.” 

With an old Indiana law as the basis 
for his suit, he charges the commis 
sioners were negligent in not prevent- 
ing the suicide. 

This case is somewhat similar to 
that of the widow in New York City 
who is suing for damages because « 
man fell out of a window, dropped 
right on her husband as he was pass 
ing innocently along the street—ani 
killed him. 
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PASTIME 


PUZZLING PENCIL TRICK 


Stump your friends with this clever 
pencil trick. First of all drill a small 
hole through a pencil near the blunt 
end and tie a loop of string in the hole, 
making sure that the loop is shorter 
than the pencil. The proper length 
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How It is Done 


loop to use is shown in Fig. 1. You 
present the prepared pencil to some- 
one and ask him to attach it to the 
buttonhole of his coat by means of the 
loop as shown in Fig, 2. 

Most people will try to do it by 
sticking the string through the button- 
hole and then thrusting the pencil 
through the loop which is impossible. 
The string is too short for such a 
manipulation. Have several others in 
the company try it and when they give 
up, you show them how easily it can 
be done. 

Turn your back to them for a few 
seconds, then whirl about showing the 
pencil dangling by the string from 
your buttonhole. The secret is to work 
the buttonhole and part of the lapel 
through the loop as shown in Fig. 3. 
From this point draw the _ pencil 
through and draw the string close and 
you will have the loop shown in Fig. 
3. To remove the pencil reverse the 
process as shown in Fig. 4 

FUN WITH FIGURES 

The performer sets down a number 
on a piece of paper and folds the 
paper. Then he asks someone in the 
audience to set down a number made 
up of five different figures, say 12,345. 
He is then asked to reverse the num- 
ber and subtract the smaller from the 
larger as: 54,321—12,345=41,976. This 
result he is asked to reverse and add, 
which gives 41,976+67,914=109,890. 
And when someone else in the audi- 
ence opens up the folded paper they 
lind to the surprise of all that the 
performer wrote down the correct 
answer to the manipulation of figures 
before they were even started. The 
secret, of course, is that no matter 
what five figured number the one call- 
ed on sets down, just so the figures are 
all different, the answer will be the 
same. 

CHECKER SOLITAIRE 

If you like checkers you can amuse 
vourself with this puzzling checker 
game when all alone. All the equip- 
ment you need is an ordinary checker 
board and checkers. To some the game 
is even more fascinating than card 
solitaire. 

All the checkers, 24 in number, are 
laced around the two outside rows 


of the checker board regardless of 
color. Arrange them on either the 
red or the black squares. Now you 
are ready for the game. The men do 
not move from one spot to another 
except by jumping one or more men, 
either forward or backward diagonal- 
ly as a “king” does in the regular 
game of checkers. 

The object of the game is to jump 
and take off the men jumped until 
only one man is left on the board. 
Almost invariably you will have two 
men left, but that isn’t right. You 
must make all jumps so that when you 
have finished only one man remains. 
The real fun of the game comes from 
puzzling out a solution. 


A DRAWING PUZZLE 
Look at the accompanying diagram. 
We have a square with a triangle in 
the triangle has a circle in it and 
three figures are bisected by a 


A 


Draw It 


straight line. Now the puzzle is to 
draw the whole affair without taking 
the pencil from the paper and without 
retracing or crossing any line. Can 
you do it? You may start at either 
the bottom or the top of the straight 
line. 
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BRAIN TEASER 


You may have to merge with some- 
one else or appoint a coordinator to 





help solve this railroad problem, but 
it is an interesting one. Suppose two 
locomotives are approaching each 


other on a straight and level track- 

A is running steadily at the rate of 20 
miles an hour and B at the rate of 10 
miles an hour. When they are just 
three miles apart the whistle on A is 
sounded for eight seconds. How far 
apart will they be when the engineer 
on locomotive B ceases to hear the 
whistle, assuming that sound travels 
1,130 feet per second. Answer next 
week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—He had 
marbles in his right and 21 in his left 
pocket. 


— Oi —_—__—_—_—_ 

PAYS TO BE EXACT 
The Civil Service Commission the 
other day received an _ application 


paper from a man in Kentucky who 
was seeking a position. The applica- 
tion was filled out in this manner: 
Question 1. In what state or terri- 
tory do you claim actual residence? 
Answer. Kentucky. 
Question 2. Length of residence in 


such state or territory? 


Answer. feet and nine 


inches 


Forty-two 


| 
| 
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English Ancestry 
of the Liberty Bell 


Few people know that the Liberty 
Bell, beloved symbol of an early strug- 
gle by the American subjects with 
their monarch, George III, was cast in 
England and shipped over here in the 
fall of 1752. 

A famous bell founder of his time, 
Thomas Lester, received an order for 
a bell from Isaac Norris, chairman of 
a committee on the building of the 
new State House in Philadelphia. The 
bell was finished and loaded on the 
good, ship “Myrtilla” with a Captain 
Budden at the helm. 

It was set up in the State House 
yard, on its arrival in America, but 
as Norris wrote later, “it was cracked 
by a stroke of the clapper without any 
other violence.” There was nothing 
to do but return the bell to England 
for recasting. It so happened that at 
the last moment Captain Budden could 
not take the bell for the return voy- 
age. He had a full cargo already. 
That is what started the bell on its 
American career, 

There were “two ingenious work- 
men,” Pass and Stow of Philadelphia, 
who offered to tackle the job of re- 
molding the Liberty Bell. Their mold 
was made “in a masterly manner,” 
more copper was added to the broken 
bits of the bell to overcome brittleness, 
and it came out a fine looking speci- 
men. Its tone, however, was not so 
very pleasant. The two “ingenious 
workmen” were the butt of many a 
Philadelphian’s jokes. 

Meanwhile arrangements had been 
made with Lester to take back the ma- 
terial and cast another bell from it 
with a small additional payment, but 
before the ship commissioned to re- 
turn it to him could arrive, the two 
American bell founders, offended by 
their countrymen’s taunts, had per- 
fected a second mold, 

Again the result was not satisfac- 
tory, and again Norris wrote to Les- 
ter to order another bell, and prom- 
ised the material from the first would 
be returned later. This second bell 





Sketch of the Liberty Bell showing the 


crack in its side. 


from the mother country came in 1754, 
and to the credit of the Americans 
there was found to be no appreciable 
difference in sound between the two. 
It was decided to keep both of them, 
the American one being hung in the 
State House steeple. 

This bell, bearing the inscription 
“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the 
Land unto all the Inhabitants There- 
of,” rang out the message of liberty, 
but it wasn’t on July 4, 1776, that we 
celebrate now; it was July 8 when the 
formal proclamation was made. A 
year later it rang out again to com- 
memorate the first anniversary of the 
proclamation, 

Soon Redcoats began crossing the 
Atlantic. General Howe was in the 
neighborhood. If they got hold of the 
bells they would melt them down for 
cannon—that would give them an ad- 
vantage. The journeying of the Lib- 
erty Bell had begun. It traveled by 
farm wagon to Allentown, and under 
the stone flooring of the Zion Reform- 
ed church remained until it was safe 
a year later to return it to Philadel- 
phia to its appointed place in the 
State House. 

After that it escaped being sold when 
the state capital was moved to Harris- 
burg, by coming into the possession 
of the city of Philadelphia in 1818. 
Ten years later plans were made for 
a restoration of the State House bel- 
fry and the bell was to be sold to a 
church. There were some legal diffi- 
culties over it, owever, and the Brit- 
ish-made bell instead of the Liberty 
Bell was sent to Saint Augustine’s 
church. Fortunately it was-.so, for in 
1844 the church was demolished in a 
riot. 

There had been occasional ringing 
of the “Tocsin of Freedom” to com- 
memorate special events, but the most 
irreparable damage was done it at the 
time it tolled the funeral of Chief 
Justice Marshall in 1835, Now it has 
become the duty of its guardians to 
prevent the widening of the crack, 
and to eliminate all unnecessary jar- 
ring to this monument of an early and 
significant event in American history. 
No more trips to Allentown will be 
made with the Liberty Bell—no more 
trips anywhere. It will remain in the 
place where it has been enshrined 
and the object of the love of the Amer- 
ican people all these years. 

——————S 
A CASE OF THE TABLE TURNING 


Maybe you don’t know it, but some 
“meals” can eat, as well as be eaten. 
That’s what happened in the Houston, 
Tex., zoo when a keeper threw a large 
rat into the snake pit where Puffy, 
a prized spreading adder, coils. Puffy 
knew this was his lunch coming at 
last, and tried to enjoy it, but the rat 
had other ideas and attacked the hun- 
gry reptile. It ended with the rat 
eating the snake that was intended 


to eat the rat. 
———_--— eo 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter into the Kingdom of God.— 
St. Mark 10:25. 
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HOME 


RIDDING LAWN OF ANTS 


Little ant hills in that nice new ani 
green lawn look like mountains to 
those who have labored or spent co 
siderable money putting it into shap: 
Why is it these pests pick out a pret}, 
green lawn when they could just «, 
well infest some bare spot near the 
Street, back of the alley or up around 
the barn? But don’t worry abou! 
such a little thing as a few ant hills 
They can be eliminated readily with 
out disturbing the lawn to a great 
extent. And here’s how: 

There are many ways of getting ri 
of these pests but the experts advise 
the use of carbon disulphide to de 
stroy ants’ nests in lawns. Simpl, 
pour a little of the disulphide into the 
openings in the hills and then step on 
each to close up the opening. This 
done the volatile vapors of the chemi 
cal penetrate the chambers of the nes! 
and if a sufficient quantity of the solu 
tion has been used it will kill the 
larvae as well as the adult insects 
One treatment is usually all that is 
necessary. 


VEGETABLE SALADS 


With all the nice, fresh vegetables 
in the garden now almost any cook 
can mix up a vegetable salad that wil! 
go well with any meal. In case there 
are folks who do not know what salads 
to make here are a few recommended 
for the salad season by home-demon- 
stration specialists, who say salads 
make excellent hot weather dishes: 

To one and a half cups shredded ca) 
bage add one-half cup diced pine- 
apple, one-fourth cup apple with the 
skins on, four marshmallows and 
mayonnaise dressing. Serve in ap- 
propriate portions. 

For variety take one and a half cups 
cabbage, one and a half cups celery) 
one-half green pepper, one-third cup 
peanuts and French or boiled dressing 

Or try one and a half cups shredded 
cabbage, one and a half cups of shred- 
ed carrots, one-third cup raisins, one- 
fourth green pepper mixed with 
French dressing. 

A good green vegetable salad can be 
made by combining cooked string 
beans and peas, diced cucumbers. 
sliced radish, minced onion. Season 
and serve on crisp lettuce with a goo: 
dressing. 

Everybody likes good potato salad 
So give them what they like. For the 
average family four good sized po 
tatoes cooked and diced, one cup fine- 
ly cut celery, one and a half teaspoons 
salt, one onion chopped fine, one 
fourth cup chopped pickle and one 
cup cooked salad dressing will make 
an excellent dish. If the family tast: 
warrants it cucumber, green pepper 
two hard cooked eggs and paprik: 
may be added. 

And you just can’t beat a beet, appl: 
and nut salad. Put in equal parts of 








beet and apple and half as much nuts 
——_—-—_—_—+ > eo ___——_- 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Slogs: 
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WOMEN 


DO THE SPENDING 


No wonder some men say their 
wives are spendthrifts. And the wom- 
en cannot deny it. In some families 
the husband holds on to the pay en- 
velope and even does the buying, 
sometimes perhaps not as wisely as 
the wife would do. But if we accept 
the figures of the experts, the women 
in this country spend about 85 per 
cent of the family income. As our 
neighbor puts it, “that leaves us hus- 
bands with 15 cents for tobacco and 
carfare.” 


WANTED: MARRIAGEABLE MEN 


Here is some good news for some 
upright young men who still think that 
two can live as cheaply as one, even 
in hard times. The pretty girl grads 
of Holton-Arms School this year near- 
ly all think marriage entered into be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 22 is much 
better than a career. That’s what the 











WOMEN 


majority of them said in a pre-com- 
mencement questionnaire, the results 
of which were announced by the prin- 










Patterns may be purchased at 15c each or TWO 
FOR 25c. Spring and Summer Book of Fashions 
containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Patterns, 15c. Address Fashion Editor, 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





cipal of the famous institution in her 
commencement address. But don’t 
figure on an elopement with any miss 
from Holton-Arms. They don’t like 
runaway marriages. 


WHITE SHOES LOOK COOL 


Some of our lady readers who put 
comfort above style want to know if 
white shoes are really cooler than 
dark ones. According to all the sci- 
entific facts and theories regarding 
the reflection of light they are sup- 
posed to be. But from personal ex- 
perience we have found little, if any 
difference. Our white shoes do not 
seem a bit cooler than our black, tan, 
blue, green, red or gray ones. How- 
ever, white does give the appearance 
of being much cooler. A Jot of folks 
must go on the theory that what looks 
cool must be cool, because white shoes 
are all the rage this summer. Girls, 
mothers and grandmothers are wear- 
ing them on all occasions. They can 
be had in linen, kid, fabric and kid, 
calf, and buckskin. 


SUMMER GLOVES FINGERLESS 


If you want to be up to the minute 
in glove styles, girls, your last sum- 
mer’s white ones with the fingers 
worn out might be just the thing to 
make over. As they are wearing fin- 
gerless gloves this season you can just 
cut off the fingers of the old gloves. 
That is, if you aren’t able to buy a pair 
of the new fingerless kind. They don’t 
have any fingers at all, are short, and 
come in all shades to match almost 
any belt or shoe. White, however, is 
the most popular. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Hairbrush bristles can be hardened 
by dipping them in hot water and 
alum. 

Dry salt sprinkled immediately on a 
new fruit stain will prevent its being 
permanent. 

The best way to fasten oilcloth above 
the sink is to glue it there. Tacking 
spoils the plaster. 

New wash materials can be shrunk 
by squeezing out in warm water and 
putting out on clothesline to dry. 
Iron before using. 

Carrots can be made crisp and fresh 
before cooking by peeling and leaving 
in cold water for half an hour. 

Better results are obtained if whip- 
ping cream is whipped when cold. 

Wicker chairs can be scrubbed with 
hot water and soap. 

Old lace can be made to look new by 
squeezing in hot soapy water, then in 
cold water, and then in milk to stiffen 
it. Press on wrong side. 

Squeeze a little lemon on your melon 
—you will be surprised at the differ- 
ence in taste. 

a 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


I am ashamed that women are so 
simple 

To offer war where they should kneel 
for peace, 

Or seek for rule, 
sway, 

When they are bound to serve, love 
and obey.—The Taming of the 
Shrew, Act 5, Scene 2. 


supremacy and 
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HER DOUBLE CHIN 
IS VANISHING 


Shape Growing Normal 





“Why am I taking Kruschen Salts? Because 
I was getting so broad across the hips | was 
ashamed of myself. I’ve been taking Kruschen 
about 2 months and they certainly are bring- 
ing my shape down to a normal condition and 
what is nice about them (to my way of 
thinking) is they haven’t taken flesh from my 
cheeks but to my surprise my double chin is 
vanishing for which anyone should be glad.” 
Mrs. P. E. Gardner, orcester, Mass. (Jan. 
3, 1933). 

To lose fat and at the same time gain in 
physical attractiveness and feel spirited 
and youthful take one half teaspoonful 
of Kruschen in a glass of hot water be- 
fore breakfast every morning. 

A jar that lasts 4 weeks costs but a 
trifle at any drugstore in the world but 
be sure and get Kruschen Salts the SAFE 
way to reduce wide hips, prominent 
front and double chin and again feel 
the joy of living—money back if dissat- 
isfied after the first jar. 


Eugenics Made Plain 


Don’t Marry Until You Read This Amazing Book! 
Don’t. Take Chances and Suffer Later! 


? Learn the real causes of life’s tragedies 
». and how toavoidthem. Ignoranceof 

, Nature’s laws and Sex Functions 

) has caused untold miseries and bit- 

ter remorse. “PRACTICAL EU- 


ts 7 z= 

—————— 

——SS GENICS” bravely tells in plain 
words what you should know te 
enjoy a truly happy married life. 
LOVE— MARRIAGE—SEXUAL 
SCIENCE—CHILDBIRTH— 
FAMILY LIFE—BIRTH CON- 
TROL — HEALTH — HYGIENE 
— DISEASES AND DISORD- 
ERS — all frankly, clearly and 
plainly explained. 

All men and women, married and 
unmarried, need the help of the de 
pendable information on these vital 
matters given in this marvelous 384 
o page book sent to you postpaid in 
P plain wrapper for $1.25 (Cc. O. D 

15c additional) M. E. LYNCH, 
335 W. Madison St., 78EG, Chicage 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing 
and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 
goto Theatre and Church because they 
use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of ppyad 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD. Inc, Suite 902, 70 Sth Ave.. New York 


Squabs Pay—FREE Book 


Make money raising PR Royal WK Squabe, cream of Poultry, 
get double chicken prices. Steady income. Raised in 4 weeks. 
Send 4 cts. stampe postage for new free 68-p book, how 
breed and sell: good work which never fails; 33rd year. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 715 H St., Melrose, Mass. 


Six Magarines 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman's World 9 Country Home 
3 Poultry Success 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
4 Household Magazine 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
5 Good Stories 13 Illustrated Mechanics 
6 Gentlewoman Mag. 14 Needlecraft 
7 Home Circle 15 Home Friend 
8 Farm Journal X The Pathfinder 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below 
The Magazines in this Club Must go to One Address 


_-_— — — —ORDER BLANK—- —- —- ~— — 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Por the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year 


1374 }5 1617] 8) 91 0112/13) 14115 


Name 




























St. or R. F. D 


City ... 
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SUNKEN DOLLARS 


A Real Old-Time Thriller Story of 
the Sea— With a Guaranteed 
Love Interest 
By Captain A. E. Dingle 


Copyright by the Frank A. Munsey Co. 


INTRODUCTION 

Gene Selwyn, after a dispute with his rich father 
in Melbourne, applies to the mate, Mr. Jolly, and is 
signed on as a seaman on sailing ship Godiva, which 
is headed for England, with a cargo of silver dollars, 
bought at a discount. Judy Larking, the captain's 
daughter, proves friendly. Captain Larking is very 
nervous about something. Purbrick and Doakes, the 
bosun, seem to be in some plot together. When Gene 
saves Benjamin, the steward, from an attack by 
Doakes, he incurs the latter’s enmity. Then just as 
the Godiva is rounding Cape Horn, she runs into a 
snow storm, Doakes is stabbed to death and Gene is 
accused by Purbrick. Captain Larking orders Gene 
locked in the lazaret. With Purbrick at the wheel, the 
ship crashes against bleak Sail Rock and sinks. Judy 
and Gene are trapped in the hold, but the lovers get 
out and are cast up on Sail Rock. They fashion a 
crude raft and set sail. A passing steamer rescues 
them and they learn that Capt. Larking and three 
men have been picked up by another vessel. Gene and 
Judy land at Porto Gallegas and board a steamer 
bound for England, accompanied by a young Scott, 
Jock. They reach Judy’s home and tell Capt. Lark- 
ing the Godiva is in shallow water. Larking col- 
lapses but recovers. A marine inquiry into the sink- 
ing of the Godiva is held and her officers exonerated. 
But Judy is alarmed when Gene does not appear to 
testify. Purbrick tells her Gene is in prison, ac- 
cused of the murder of Jock, the Scottish friend. 
Jock, who had been shanghaied, escapes and gets 
Gene freed. 


“I'd like to know who got me in the 
Stone Frigate on that murder charge,” 
said Gene grimly. “Whoever it was must 
have been some star. I was supposed to 
have driven you out in a carriage, come 
home alone, with bloodstains all over the 
carriage, and your wallet and watch in 
my pockets!” 

Jock had recovered his property from 
the police, and as they walked along took 
out his wallet and riffled over the notes. 

“There’s a rat to smell, Gene,” he said 
sagely. “Allowin’ f’r what wis spent be- 
fore the fall o’ Jock Gowan, my siller’s 
all here. ’Twis a good watch, too, and 
even it was na’ taken. I’ve a shrewd pic- 
ture in ma heid o’ a fine gentleman who 
wis very friendly wi’ me aboot the time 
yon bar fellow wis goin’ tae kick us oot. 
I doot we can find him before mornin’. 
Maybe he thought yon wis a joke. It wis 
none too guid a joke to pit ye in limbo 
f’'r a murderer, Gene. I have a sense 0’ 
humor, but I dinna like that.” 

Gene had steered their course towards 
his lodgings. He was trying hard to re- 
cover some memory of the night before, 
but could not. He remembered drinking 
with Jock, who had already had enough, 
and he vaguely remembered going into a 
private room, and ordering food. He 
could recall everything up to the moment 
when Jock’s head fell into a plate of 
steak and onions and when he himself 
became dizzy—after that, blank. 

“What was the fellow like, Jock?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“A lean, brown-faced one. 
sailor—” 

“Was he aboard that whaler?” 

“Not he! He wis too clever to go 

fishin’, laddie. He wis the sort o’ man 
ye’d find—I’ll describe him.” Jock started 
on a verbal sketch which gradually limned 
every feature, every physical point, every 
mannerism of a man whose vivid por- 
trayal made Gene stop as if shot and grip 
Jock’s arm so that he cried out. 
“Jock! Are you sure?” Gene demand- 
ed, thrusting his face close to Jock’s and 
glaring into his eyes. “You’re not dream- 
ing?” 

“If I was, yer pinch o’ my arrm wad 





Might be a 


wake me—wake the dead! I am not 
dreamin’ !”’ 

“It’s Purbrick!” 

“And who’s Purbrick?” 

“The second mate of the Godiva! The 


swine who had me locked in the lazaret 
and nearly drowned me! The gentleman 
who knows more about that wreck than 
the skipper himself! Come on, Jock! 
We'll see the gentleman!” 

Jock protested that it was late, but 
Gene only hurried faster. They went to 
the hotel where Purbrick had stayed, and 
knocked at the door and rang the bell 
until a sleepy porter peered through the 
glass and ordered them off. 

“Get out, y’ tramps! [ll call the po- 
lice!” he growled. 

Gene looked at Jock, and Jock at Gene, 
and in the light from the hallway realized 
perhaps for the first time what they 
really looked like after their adventures. 
Gene was too angry to grin, but Jock saw 
the justice of the porter’s suspicions. He 
touched his friend on the arm, warning 
him against attracting unwelcome atten- 
tion, then produced his wallet. 

“My mannie, we’re no tramps,” he said 
soothingly, proffering a note of fair de- 
nomination. “We’ve bin tumbled oot of 
a carriage. Mr. Purbrick’s a friend 0’ 
oors, and he’ll lend us clothes till we can 
buy some if ye’ll take oor names tae him.” 

“Who are you?” demanded the porter, 
less offensively, his hand all but touching 
the money. 

“Tell him it’s Mr. Rupert,” Gene said 
quickly. The man’s eyes glinted, and he 
drew back his hand. “The son of the 
one you know,” was added hastily. The 
money was taken and the door half shut. 

“T’'ll take your word for that, mister,” 
the porter said, “though you don’t look 
like him in this light. Sorry to say Mr. 
Purbrick left early this evening. I'll take 
this little tip for my trouble in coming 
down. Your father went, too.” The door 
was nearly shut when Jock thrust in his 
foot. 

“Now, laddie, earrn yer fee nicely. 
We’re no Mr. Rupert’s kin, but we hae 
business wi’ Purbrick. Whaur’s he gone?” 

Perhaps Jock’s blue eyes held a fire 
which promised no good to the taker of 
unearned siller. Perhaps the combined 
pressure of Jock’s foot and knee, and 
Gene’s shoulders, gave too great promise 
of a forced entry. The porter abruptly 
opened the door. 

“Listen, gents, [ll lose my job if 
there’s a ruckus this time o’ night. [ll 
tell you the tale. They were going to 
take a boat to some big port. They were 
all packed up. It’s more than my job’s 
worth to tell you this. Not supposed to 
split on guests, I ain’t. But I carried all 
their ruffy luggage down two flights 0’ 
stairs, and never got a ruffy bean for it! 
You’re gents, though you don’t look it. 
That’s all I know, take my oath, except 
I heard this Purbrick and the one called 
Rupert havin’ a row about a shipwreck. 
Now buzz off, like good sports, and leave 
me to shut the door.” 

Gene went to his lodgings, taking Jock 
with him. Once behind a locked door, 
Jock heard a tale of the sea the like of 
which he had believed only existed in fic- 
tion. Intimate though he had been with 
Gene and Judy on that homeward passage 
from the Argentine, nothing like this had 
been volunteered to him. 

“Now, you sober up,” concluded Gene. 
“Get clean again, and then you will want 
to go back and find your Peggy. I don’t 
believe she’s ditched you, Jock. No de- 
cent girl would, and I know the sort of 
girl she was because you sketched her as 
clearly as you just sketched Purbrick.” 

Jock seized Gene’s hand. There was 
moisture in the keen blue eyes. “Gene, 
she’s all I painted her. But she’s gone 
fra me. Ill tell ye aboot it— But why 
do we linger here? Why are we na’ 
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away after this carrion Purbrick, to catc! 
him before he sails?” 

“That can wait,” said Gene, springin: 
up. “I’ve got to see Judy first, and mak 
sure she’s all right.” 

“[’ll go wi’ ye,” said Jock. 

Gene took one look at his friend’s di 
sheveled, battle-scarred appearance an 
shook his head. “You'll stay here,” h 
replied, “and sober up.” 

Gene hastened to the Larking hom: 
eager to reassure Judy of his safety. Th 
shades were down. The servant who open 
ed the door was red-eyed. Judy came t 
him in a dimly lit room and he saw 
before her face lighted up with relief a‘ 
recognition of him, that she was whit 

“Gene!” she gasped. “You are free?” 

He smiled at her. “I seem to be. It 
was all a mistake—a mistake for which 
someone will have to answer. But, Judy, 
dear, you’re so pale. What is it?” 

“Father’s dead,” she said. 

Gene stared blankly at her, then took 
her hand and led her to a sofa, feeling 
as if nothing that he could say was ade- 
quate. He had seen something of Judy’s 
courage, but she surprised him now. 

“They’ve killed him!” she said quietly 
“They’ve murdered him, Gene.” Then 
like a burst of waters through a broken 
dam, words overwhelmed him. “Purbrick 
assured him that I was in the other boat! 
Most of the crew were drowned—impris- 
oned in the forecastle by the fallen fore- 
mast—everybody else but Purbrick and 
father and Tony Pandy and Stag Onion 
went away in that other boat—the one | 
was supposed to be in—and nothing ha 
been heard of them! Gene, the Godiva 
was wrecked deliberately.” 

“Oh, surely not that,” Gene soothed 
her, certain that her nerves had given 
way. “I heard, just before I left my) 
lodgings, that your father was cleared 
at the inquiry, Judy. The evidence was 
that Jolly was in charge, and he mistook 
Sail Rock for a ship. Others have dom 








that. Your father had nothing to be 
afraid of—except that you were lost, 
dear.” 
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“It’s a lie The words came sharpl; 
from her pallid lips. The tone shocked 
him, and he gripped her hand. It was cold, 
and gave him no answering pressure. “Fa- 
ther was conscious for five minutes befor: 
the doctor came, and he told me. Mr 
Jolly was not on watch. Father and Pur- 
brick were. 

“It was all arranged. Rupert held a lot 
of father’s paper—the Godiva was in debt 
up to the hilt and father was desperate 
Rupert was in a hole too—they had ob- 
tained all the insurance the ship would 
bear, and—and’—she looked straight into 
Gene’s eyes—“I think when you told fa- 
ther that the ship could be raised, some- 
thing snapped in him. I can’t understand 
it, but I’m sure it’s true. Oh, it’s bette: 
that he is dead!” 

Gene tried awkwardly to comfort he: 











Latest Fashions Described 





7937—A simple apron designed for small, mediu 
large and extra large bust measure. A medium de- 
sign requires 134 yards of 32 inch material. To trim 
with bias binding requires 8 yards 1142 inches wide 

7938—A smart two-piece model designed for 36, 35 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust measure. 4 
46 inch design requires 47%, yards of 39 inch materia! 
together with %g yard of contrasting material. 

7621—An attractive afternoon frock designed for 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. If made 
with capelets, a 38 inch design requires 4%, yards 
of 39 inch material or, with sleeves, it requires 3’ 
yards. With sleeves and capelets 543 yards. Tie-belt 
of ribbon 2 yards. 

7894—Pleasing beach pajamas for girls 4, 6, 8, 
and 12 years. An 8 year design requires 2 yards 
35 inch material. To finish with bias binding : 
quires 5 yards 145 inches wide. 


7945—A pretty frock designed for girls 6, 8, 10, 12 
A 1@ year design requires 23g yards 


and 14 years. 
of 36 inch material. 
yard, 35 inches wide. 
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There was nothing that he could say, for 
words seemed so utterly futile. Besides, 
a terrific problem suddenly reared up be- 
fore him. It was a serious thing to wreck 
a ship bearing heavy insurance—and his 
father would be the prime loser. Gene 
knew that claim had been put in for 
insurance on the ship, and had only been 
held up because of his earlier cable from 
South America. What if Larking had been 
shocked to his death by the appearance of 
Judy, who must know something about 
the peculiar circumstances of the wreck? 

Gene didn’t believe that it was any con- 
sideration for himself that had worried 
Larking. A man who would let a sailor 
be clapped into confinement on a silly 
charge like that murder of Doakes affair, 
and let him remain imprisoned when the 
ship was wrecked, was scarcely likely to 
worry much over that sailor’s ultimate 
end. And Gene did believe that whatever 
Larking’s real design, surely Judy’s drown- 
ing did not enter into it. 

“Judy, dear,” he said at last, “you 
mustn’t believe this. Captain Larking 
was a sick man. His nerves had gone. 
When you, whom he believed he had lost, 
suddenly appeared it was too much for 
him. Why, my dear girl, nobody delib- 
erately wrecks a ship which is carrying 
a breadtank full of dollars! Did he say 
anything about that?” 

She shook her head. “He stopped sud- 
denly—right after telling me that he had 
cast the ship away—and he looked at me 
as if he wished he had not told me as 
much. There was horror in his eyes, 
Gene. Horror! Then the doctor came— 
and—he never spoke again. Oh!’ 

She was against his breast, sobbing, and 
now the tears came and her body shook 
in his enfolding arms. He let her cry 
herself out, and when she was quiet again 
he left her to the old servant’s care. 

“Pll come in the morning, Judy. Please 
let me help in any way I can. If you 
need money—” She shook her head, urg- 
ing him towards the door. 

After a futile search along the water- 
front for Purbrick and Rupert, Gene re- 
turned to his hotel room and never left 
it until morning. The night brought him 
no rest, for the more he thought about 
it the less did he like what he had heard. 
Of course he must let his father know 
what he had heard, even if he kept back 
the source. But he found it very hard to 
believe that tale, told by a nerve racked 
mariner who had lost his ship and almost 
his only daughter. Though he closed his 
eyes, counted sheep, sleep was powerless 
against the puzzle of that ship with her 
freight of specie deliberately cast away in 
a God-forsaken spot like the Straits. 

Only when he had uttered aloud the con- 
viction that Larking’s tale was the bab- 
bling of a broken mind did sleep come to 
him. Then it was daylight again, and he 
sprang fully awake out of the briefest 
catnap to the realization that a new day 
meant only a new attack on the problem. 
What he had forced himself to regard as 

babbling tale abruptly came back upon 
him as something immensely more than 
that—something decidedly to be investi- 
gated. 

He called out to Jock, whose resound- 
ing snores had abetted Gene’s insomnia 
during the night. The Scot was still 
filmy-eyed—and still dwelling on his lost 
love. 

Jock’s tale was scarcely surprising to 
Gene. When a man stays away from his 
girl for four years, does not even write 
to her for two, and half a world separates 
them, it can hardly be expected that the 
homing man will find things exactly as he 
anticipates. Jock’s Peggy had only done 
what any domestically inclined lass might 


do, in preferring substance to shadow. 
She had married a solid, home-staying 
tradesman and settled inland, far from 
salt water. All the news that Jock could 
gather indicated that Peggy already had 
one lusty baby and was well on towards 
launching another. 

“I dinna gie one wee blast!” Jock in- 
sisted, and tears appeared in his eyes. He 
was apparently quite prepared to carry on 
with the business of drowning sorrow. 

“I ha’ nothing left to live for, Gene.” 
In five minutes Jock snored stertorously 
on the sofa, and Gene hauled him into an 
easy posture, then left him and locked 
the door on him. He left word that his 
room was not to be opened until he re- 
turned, then he went around to see Judy. 
She would be interested in Jock’s trouble; 
perhaps it might help her to see her own 
as a little less overwhelming. He found 
her surprisingly alert; then he saw that 
anger was the cause. 

“Gene, Mr. Rupert was here last night 
after you left!” she said as soon as the 
door was closed upon him. Rupert’s name 
meant little to Gene for a moment, but 
she went on to tell him things which set 
everything in its proper place. “He came 
to see father, and, Gene, when he saw me 
he almost collapsed as father did! When 
I told him that father was dead, that our 
appearance had shocked him into col- 
lapse—and I mentioned that you were out 
of jail—I really thought the man would 
fall dead at my feet. 

“He asked almost frantically if father 
had said anything to me before he died— 
tried to make me tell him more than I 
really did hear. And when at last he left 
me, I watched through a window, and he 
got into a cab, Gene, and I am sure Pur- 
brick was in it!” 

“Where did they go?’ 
quickly. 


asked Gene 


(To be continued) 


NAME O’HOWLS 


A WATERMAN sells water in Pa- 
latka, Fla. 

When J. M. Brearley, son of the chief 
clerk of the U. S. Patent Office, mar- 
ried recently he got a GRACE(ful) 
LADY—that was her name. 

NEER and FARR haul wood 
coal at Portland, Ore. 

R. NASH and M. DODGE run garages 
at Lawton, N. Dak. 

A negro named WHITE runs a gro- 
cery store in Lakeland, Fla. 

The Citizens’ National Bank of 
Laurel, Md., should be o.k., for local 
depositors with O. W. PHAIR as its 
president. 

MURIEL MAE DYE is postmistress 
at Stirrat, W. Va. 

Dr. Frank BIBLE is secretary of the 
board of foreign missions of the Pres- 
byterian church in the United States. 

Alva SLAUGHTER slaughters cattle, 
hogs, sheep, etc., for a chain market 
in Caruthersville, Mo. 

HUMUS & MUCK do light hauling 
and furnish top soil for residential 
lawns in Cleveland. 

— -—_ +. 


A RICH HARVEST 
Friend—Doctor, did you celebrate 
the Fourth of July? 
Doctor—No, I celebrated the Fifth. 
————_ 2 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Slogan 


and 
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GALL STONE COLIC 


moster's Private Prescription 


Gives Marvelous Results 


SHE WANTS OTHER 
WOMEN TO KNOW 
HER COMFORT 


“After suffering for seven 
years with gall bladder and 
liver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation 

“I did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gall 
stone trouble. My aunt rec- 
ommended your Prescription 
No. 69, and after the first 
bottle I felt a great change 
Since taking the treatment, 
words cannot express how thankful I am. I am tell- 
ing this for the benefit of other sufferers If you 
want relief, get this doctor's prescription It will 
Save you money and give you new life.’’ 

Avoid operations. Treat the cause in a sensible, 
painless, inexpensive way at home with a recognized 
practicing specialist’s prescription for liver, gall blad- 
der and stomach trouble which have given grati- 
fying results for 28 years Write for Free Literature to 


HOME DRUG CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mrs. J. R. Douglas 


18-P N. 4th St., 


ONEY FOR YQ|J 


AT HOME 


YOU can earn money 1n spare time at 
home making display aah. No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 

om — t - on ly - with work. 


The MENHENEET COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bldg.. Toronto, Ont. 








(TRADE MARK) 


PLANTENS... BLACK 
C&C “CAPSULES 


REMEDY For a 


AT DRUGGISTS OR TRIAL BOX BY MAIL 50c 
From Planten, 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS & 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


reduced with simple home treatment. Send 
for FREE Booklet telling how thousands have 
rid themselves of this dangerous ailment 
which leads to paralysis, apoplexy, ete. 


ALERTOX MEDICINE CO., Dept. 116, ATLANTA, GA. 


WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Can I Find the Answer ? 


What became of Lot’s wife? 

What were the Hanging Gardens of Babylon? 

How large was the largest lump of pure silver 
ever found? 

Do the roots cf trees grow in winter? 

What are edible birds’ nests? 

Which is correct, far from the ‘maddening’ 
or ‘‘madding’’ crowd? 


Mh, 


Baw 772 





















































What became of the Mayflower? 
Why did Samuel Clemens adopt the name 
Mark Twain? 
When did the United States Government use 
camels for military purposes? 
How did ‘‘fit to a T’’ originate? 
Can you answer these popu- 
cv tation—can you dispose of 
Gk those you encounter in 
Dad peghhace peel everyday life with equal 
1 confidence and promptness? 
you often wished for a con- 
venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan- 
time—one that you can 
quote as an _ indisputable 
authority? It is for just 
such intelligent and pro- 
W. Stimpson, the world’s 
most inquisitive man, wrote 
“Nuggets of Knowledge 
It is a vast storehouse of 
into 427 pages and painstakingly indexed for ready 
reference. You need not do without it any longer 
send only $1.65 and ‘“‘Nuggets of Knowledge’’ will be 
sent postpaid by return mail and your Pathfinder 
— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK —- —- — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1.65 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’’ postpaid and The 


What is a weed? 
lar questions without hesi- 
a Or. like most folks. have 
talizing questions for all 
gressive people that George 
data—the net result of years of research, condensed 
subscription extended one full year. 
Pathfinder one year to 


St. or R. F. D. . 
Post Office 
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CALENDAR FOR JULY 


The Pathfinder, as an additional 
service to its readers, will print a cal- 
endar for the month in the first issue 
of each month. This will give you 
the dates and also other facts of in- 
terest relating to the calendar. 

July 1 is the beginning of the fiscal 
year for the government and also for 
many large private concerns. It is a 
far more logical division point for the 
year than Jan. 1. July usually marks 
the low point of business activity. 
The crop year in general begins at 
this time. 

July 4, Independence Day, is a holi- 
day in all the states and also in all 
federal territory. 

_ Full moon occurs on the 7th, last 
quarter 14th, new moon 22nd, first 
quarter 29th. 

Mercury and Venus are evening 
stars but are so close to the sun that 
they can only be seen under favorable 
conditions low in the west shortly 
after sunset. Jupiter and Mars are 
also “evening stars” and are high up 
in the heavens. This pair of planets 
have been engaged in a very peculiar 
contra-dance. They were very close 
to each other June 4 but are now sep- 
arating again. Jupiter is the larger 
and brighter of the two, Mars being 
a reddish hue. 

Saturn is morning star. The waning 
full moon passes very close to Saturn 
on the night of July 9. The new moon 
passes close to Mercury July 23 and 
close to Venus the following evening. 
The moon passes fairly near to Jupiter 
on the 26th and near Mars the 28th. 

July was named after Julius Caesar, 
whose birthday came in that month. 
Caesar, in 46 B. C., after having con- 
quered Egypt, adopted the Egyptian 
calendar for the Roman world. In- 
stead however of having 12 equal 
months of 30 days each as the Egyp- 
tians had (with five extra days thrown 
in as holidays) Caesar scattered the 
five extra days through the year. 
Every alternate month was given 31 
days, one day being taken from Febru- 
ary to make this count come out right. 
Thus January, March, May and July 
all have 31 days. 

In 28 B, C. Augustus Caesar also 
changed the Roman calendar—to suit 
his own purposes. Being jealous of 
the fame of Julius Caesar, and wishing 
to make his name known in history 
by tinkering the calendar, he stole the 
29th day of February and stuck it on 
to the end of his own birth month, 











August, so his month would have as 
many days as Julius’s. 

There was such a kick from the 
landlord and money-lending classes, 
whose quarterly rent-days were thus 
changed, that Augustus finally patched 
up the calendar again—moving Sept. 
31 to Oct. 31 and Nov. 31 to Dec. 31. 
The calendar year has remained in 
that rather illogical form ever since— 
nearly 2,000 years. 

The first quarter of the year there- 
fore has 90 days (or 91 in leap years) 
and the second quarter has 91, but the 
third and fourth quarters each have 
92 days. Rents, interest, etc., are now 
paid mostly on a monthly basis, or by 
the year. That has got rid of the 
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trouble due to the quarters being of 
different lengths but it has got us into 
still worse troubies, as a tenant or a 
money debtor has to pay as much for 
February—a short month—as for the 
months which have 31 days. 

Many efforts have been made to “re- 
form” our calendar in this respect. 
Quite a number of business concerns 
now report their business by the 
week, and then combine their figures 
into 13 “periods” of four weeks each, 
to make the year. This allows them 
to make more satisfactory compari- 
sons with former weeks and periods— 
but it still leaves them with a few odd 
days to account for, as 13 periods of 
four weeks each only amount to a 
total of 364 days, and this prevents 
their years from coming out right. 

The ancient Egyptians solved the 
problem by dividing their month into 
three periods of 10 days each—but 
this left those aforesaid five or six 
extra days to dispose of. In fact it is 
all so mixed up that it is impossible to 
devise a calendar which will avoid 
all the objections. This is chargeable 
of course to the fact that the earth 
goes around the sun, not in exactly 
365 days but in 365.2421988 days, to be 
more nearly exact, 


The calendar of the Caesars was 
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based on a year of 365.25 days, and 
hence every fourth year an extra da, 
was added. But time proved that this 
was adding a little too much. By the 
year 1582 this slight error had piled 
up to 10 days. That was the time 
when Pope Gregory restored the ca! 
endar by dropping that many days 
out of the month of October. It was 
also ordered that the century years 
would not be treated as leap years 
unless they were evenly divisible b) 
400. This Gregorian calendar is s 
close to perfect that the error will 
not amount to a day in 3,000 years. 
The Gregorian calendar was adopt- 
ed by England and her colonies in 
1752, at which time the error had 
amounted to 11 days. Dates about 
that time were reckoned in two ways 
—“Old Style” and “New Style.” Thus 
Washington’s birthday used to be giv 
en for two different dates. The Gre- 
gorian calendar was not adopted by 
Japan until 1873, by the Chinese in 
1912, by Turkey in 1917, by the Rus 
sians in 1918, by Rumania in 1919 and 
by Greece and Greek church in 1923 
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“ATTABOY” BESTS SOVIETS 


Heavy Russian beards were pulled 
over the strange wording of a cable 
gram sent the American distance flyer, 
James Mattern. Two words made up 
the message: “Attaboy, Jimmy.” The 
signature was “San Angelo.” Soviet 
telegraph officials couldn’t find “Atta- 
boy” in the dictionary, and even if 
they looked over their geographies 
they wouldn’t know San Angelo was 
“Jimmy’s” home town in Texas. The 
Russians wagged their heads over the 
curious American language, and sen! 
the cable on to “Jimmy.” 








KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





Until recently writes “Pink Eaton” 
of Hudson, Ill, I was considered «a 
truthful man; but at an unguarded mo- 
ment I told a lie that has caused some 
of my once friendly neighbors to 
doubt my truth and veracity. Here is 
that lie and you may judge for your- 
selves if I am justly or unjustly held 
accountable: 

While traveling in company with a 
friend and former schoolmate on one 
of the level plains of Kansas, the 
steeple of a church building appeared 
about 10 miles in the distance. Sud- 
denly my friend stopped and looked 
steadily for a moment; I thought he 
had seen a rabbit or a prairie dog; 
then he pointed to the church steeple 
and said to me, “Do you see that fly 
walking on that steeple yonder?” 

I was not surprised at his excellent 
eyesight, so I said, “No, Webster, but 
I hear it walking plain as can be.” 

He then said that his eyesight was 
so exceptionally good that he could 
see the giants on the planet Neptune 
chopping stove wood to get breakfas! 
I said, “Webster, I do not doubt the 
truth of what you say, for many times 
I have heard the sound of their axes 
and have even heard their footsteps 


| walking to and from the wood pile.” 


Jul 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


sumer, seller and buyer, que oyer and worker together. With 
five million people reading The Pathfinder, thie paper offere.a rare 
chance to profit by this modern force. ote? Wan anything to sell, 
bay or exchange’? Do you want ant help? Wants 
1? Want a position ? Want to borrow money ? Want 
to work up a nice business at home, through the maiis’? Al! you 
need do is tel! your story, in the fewest words possible and broad- 
cast it through Pathfinder. Cost: 60 cente a word. No adver- 
tisement accepted for lesa than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- 
company order. Count every word, viation, number, initial. 
etc. No display type. First five words or less, cai =~ | Tn 
ance, lower case. Address: THE PATHFINDER, b.c. 












BEE RANCH FOR SALE a 
ONE ACRE 2E LAND, Buildings and Supplies. 1 


Mile 
from High School. John P. Atwill, Bayfield, Colo. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WOULD YOU LIKE TO RECEIVE fifty letters daily, 
each containing a quarter? Send 25 cents (coin) 
for plan. Wm. Moore, Box 1277, Washington, D.C 
$ TO $25 WEEKLY, evening work with stores. No 
canvassing. Complete plan 50c. Park Hill College, 

Box 1286, Spokane, Wash. 
YOUR DAILY GUIDE FOR SUCCESS. Send 25 cents 
in coin. M. Guenther, West Manchester, Ohio 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES s 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, rented, 
exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free 
Mountain’s, Pisgah, Alabama 
FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE 
INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED, North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon farms. Bargain prices, easy terms. Descrip- 
ve dy gp impartial advice. —w state. J. W. 
107 Northern Pacific Railway. Paul, Minn. 
FILMS, PRINTING AND eoatcete 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 
veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSTRUCTION j 
Qualify for after depression | Gov- 
$141.00 month Particulars Free 
Franklin Institute, Dept. M20, 
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MEN WANTED. 
ernment Jobs. 
Writ e immediately. 
tochester, N. 


Lia 


INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 





patented. Write. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 En- 
right, Louis, Missouri. 

OLD GOLD WANTED _ 
‘ASH FOR GOLD TEETH, Watches, Jewelry. 1 100% 


full value paid day shipment received. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Information free. Chicago Gold Smelt- 


ug & Refining Co., 562 Mallers Bldg. Chicago 

7 ______ OPPORTUNITIES eS 
YOUR LAPSED LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES may 
be worth money. For information send 50c, Policy- 
iolders’ Protective Association, Box 3, Columbus, Ohio. 


-_.. Sar soars 
PATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write immediately for information on 
10ow to proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
ays are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence A. 


O'Brien, 698-T Adams Building. Washington, D.C 
_PERSONAL : 


LONESOME? Find yourself a sweetheart through 
America’s foremost select social correspondence s0- 
iety. Confidential introductions by letter; members 
everywhere. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 908, Jacksonville, Fla. 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our r Club, “the world’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 
respondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.’’ 
—— free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
lake ‘ 

LONESOME? 
Some rich. 
Dependable service. 
particulars sealed. 

Buffalo, Texas. 


POR HAPPINESS, FRIENDSHIP, ROMANCE and 
Love, join California Social Correspondence Club 
Box 373, Alhambra, Calif. Trial three months mem- 
bership ‘25c. 

GET ACQUAINTED | CLUB—Established, F 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


INDIVIDUAL NATURAL BIRTH REGULATION- 
New book, individual guide, one dollar. O’Keeffe 
Studios, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


PRETTY GIRL with money, romantic, craves friend- 


ship. Please write to-day. S-Club 39, Oxford. Fla 

oS |. aes 

RAISE RABBITS FOR US. We supply stock and buy 
what you raise. Catalog for stamp. Stahl, Suite 
New City. N 








Join Reliable Correspondence Club. 
(Confidential.) Members everywhere 
Free descriptions, testimonials, 
(Write) L. L. Reeder (Box 5-S), 








Reliable 
If lonely, 








SONG WRITERS 
MAKE MONEY writing songs for talking pictures, 
A etc. Free booklet by America’s foremost 
mposer. Stan Tucker, 161912 Broadway, New York. 
TALKING PARROTS 


YOUNG TA TALKING PARROTS fully guaranteed $12.50 
_each, famous Double Yellow Head variety; shipment 
O.D., live arrival guaranteed. Vahle’s—Direct Im- 
porters, 319 Madison Street. Chicago. Ill. 

TOBACCO 











CHOICE TOBACCO— Chewing or Smoking, 2 years 
old. 5 pounds 75c. Receipt and Plavoring free. Pay 
n delivery. United Farmers, Hymon, Ky. 

LOOK! Good old mellow- smoking or chewing, five 


pounds 50c. And it’s guaranteed. Riverview Plan- 
tation, 102, Cottagegrove, Tenn. 


Delays in the Starting and Renewing 


of subscriptions to all publications after order is for- 
warded can be avoided by sending your subscription 
orders for all publications direct to the Pathfinder 
This rapid service is guaranteed and is possible be- 
cause Pathfinder is issued every week and subscrip- 
Son orders are entered and forwarded on ae day the 
‘der is received. Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 
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Fair Traffic Rules 


In case you are planning on driving 
to the Werld’s Fair you will want to 
know what to do with the car when 
you arrive. Sad as it is to relate there 
are no parking facilities within the 
fair grounds. Visitors are urged to 
leave their cars in the outlying dis- 
tricts of the Windy City and use the 
street cars. That’s what visitors will 
have to do or get caught in traffic jams 
that stick worse than the home-made 
varieties. 

To make everyone’s trip to the 1933 
exposition a pleasant and profitable 
one the National Safety Council pleads 
with all Chicago-bound motorists to 
observe these safe driving hints: 

1. Watch your speed. The greater 
the congestion, the greater the danger 
from speed. 

In Chicago you must be on the 
inner lane of traffic if you want to 
make a left turn. Remember this, for 
the practice varies in some sections 
of the country. Right turns should be 
made from the extreme right lane, 

3. Signal when starting, turning or 
stopping. 

4. Obey all traffic signals. They are 
for your protection. Remember that 
STOP means stop and SLOW means 
slow. 

. Don’t try to “beat the gun” 
the lights change. 

Always stop at boulevard stops. 
Look carefully before driving onto a 
through street. 

Keep your brakes in good repair 
and check your headlights regularly. 

8. Watch out for skids on wet or 
greasy pavement. 

9. Never insist on the right of way. 
It isn’t worth fighting for. 

10. Be on the alert at railway grade 
crossings. If there is any doubt as to 
the possibility that a train might be 
coming, come to a full stop before pro- 
c eeding across the tracks. 

11. Let your passengers do the sight- 
seeing while you are at the wheel. A 
moment’s inattention may be costly. 

12. Give the pedestrian every con- 
sideration. You may be entitled to the 
right of way, but he is always entitled 


to his personal safety. 
eee —_—__ 


WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 
Ad in the Waterloo (Ia.) Courier— 
Wanted—Experienced salesman with 
or without experience. Apply Box 
H—Courier 
—_————_ eo 
PURE GRIT 


Once Daniel in the lion’s den, 
Said to the king of beasts, 
“I’m not concerned about your roar, 
I care not for your feasts, 
For when I gaze upon your crowd, 
I have a certain hunch, 
You'll never dare to chew me up, 
Or eat me for your lunch.” 


The leader looked at Daniel bold 
“He’s not like other men; 
I think we’d better pass him up 
And chase him from the den 
It would not do to eat the man, 
Pm sure he is not fit; 
The most of him is pure 
The rest is simply grit.” 
—Harry Brokaw. 
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HELP KIDNEYS 


Don’t Take Drastic Drugs 


You have four million tiny tubes or filters 
in your Kidneys which may be endangered by 
using drastic, irritating drugs. Becareful. If 
poorly functioning Kidneys . Bladder make 
you suffer from Getting Up Nights, Leg Pains, 
Nervousness, Stiffness, Burning, Smarting, 
Acidity, Neuralgia or Rheumatic Pains, Lum- 
bago or Loss of Vitality, don’t waste a minute. 
Try the Doctor’s prescription called Cystex 
(pronounced Siss-tex). Formula in every 
package. Starts work in 15 minutes. Soothes 
and tones raw, irritated tissues. It is helping 
millions of sufferers and is guaranteed to fix 
you up to your satisfaction or money back 
on return of empty package. Cystex is only 
75c at all druggists. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Quick Relief, or You Only Pay When Satisfied 


If you suffer from High Blood pressure, dizzines 
ringing in the ears, can’t sleep at nights, feel weak and 
shaky, bad taste, nervous. If your heart pounds and you 
fear a paralytic stroke, to demonstrate the value of 
Dr. Hayes’ successful prescription we will send you 
postpaid, a regular $1 treatment on absolutely FREE 
TRIAL. While it is non-specific, many cases report 
remarkably quick relief; often symptoms diminish and 
quiet normal sleep returns within 3 days. Contains no 
salts, physics, opiates or dope. Absolutely harmless. 
You can continue with treatment you are taking. It 
cannot conflict. Perfectly safe with any diet PAY 
NOTHING UNLESS GREATLY IMPROVED. Then send 
$1. If not your report cancels the charge. Write to Dr. 
Hayes Ass'n., 1529 Coates House, Kansas City. Mo. 


SE Truths Boldly Told 
Amazing Fearless Book 


Do not shut your eyes to facts. Learn the 
things YOU WANT TO KNOW. “SAFE 
COUNSEL,” amazing brave book, tells 
plainly vital secrets o sex life. Explains 
. how to get the most out of life. Worth 
its weight in gold to every man and 
\ woman, married or single. Recom- 
mended by doctors, clergy, jurists. 


Life’s Hidden Secrets Revealed 


Sex is no sin. Ignorance is wicked. Countless tragedies 

wrecked lives, broken hearts, sorrow, divorce— all Soused 
by ignorance of Sex. Think—then act—learn! This won- 
derful book is a priceless aid to great happiness and health. 
612 pages. 120 pictures. “‘Safe Counsel”’ sent postpaid for 
$1.98. C O. D. 15e additional. Send for this book today, sure. 


+r Press, 335 W. Madison St., Chicago 


GRAY HAIR 















FADED 


Men, women, giris with gray, faded, streaked hair. Shampoo gad « colgr 
oar hair, at the same time with =i new French diseovery ‘*S 
OLOR,"’ takes few minuw 






ot 





leaves hair soft, gioes 
Free Booklet. Monsieur L. P. > Vailigny, Dept. 8, aiw- Fors N.Y. 
MEN—WOMEN 
age 21--65, inter 
ested in qualify 


ing for Future Postmaster examinations (3rd 
= 4th class) in their home towns, $500-$230 
early. Write for valuable Free information 


‘BUREAU, _121-A, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Magazines For Less 


No matter where you go you cannot obtain these 
quality magazines at lower prices. Each magazine 
one year unless otherwise noted Magazines must 
go to one address. Prices not good outside U. S. 


CLUB NO. 501 CLUB NO. 529 


Better Homes & $] 60 Qountry Heme 1 40 


Gardens Poultry Tribune 
Save $1.35 


JOBS 


INSTRUCTION. 


Country Home - 
Pictorial Review tog wb ay 


The Pathfinder 





CLUB NO, 513 
Pictorial Review CLUB NO 530 
Delineator Country Home 


$425 


Poultry Tribune 


Household Mag. 
~ 1 Successful Farming 


Country Home 


900 





Good Stories The Pathfinder Save | 75¢e 
The Pathfinder a 

CLUB NO. 522 CLUB NO. 548 
McCall's Mag. MeCall’s Mag. $ 
Pictorial Review Christian Herald 25 
Delineator Household Mag. 


The Pathfinder The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


Cut out this ad, mark the club of your choice and 
mail with name, address and remittance to 


Send order to THE PATHFINDER. Washington, D. Cc. 


If You Need Extra Money 
LET US HELP YOU TOO 


No experience is necessary—no investment is required 
ii you are desirous of increasing your income in your 
spare time, write us today using the convenient 
coupon below. We'll tell you all about the money 
making opportunities that are open to you as our 
subscription representative in your community 

~- — —No Obligation Inquiry Blank— 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 





Please send me full particulars about your money 
making plan. 

Name 

Address 

City .... State 














LUCIDS 


A little girl went to the zoo with 
her mother and while there she fed 
pieces of cracker to a stork. The stork 
gobbled them up greedily and bobbed 
its head toward her for more. 

“What kind of a bird is that?” she 
asked. 

The mother replied that it was a 
stork. 

Thereupon the little girl remarked: 
“Oh, dear, is that the stork? Of course, 
he recognized me.” 





“I see aman was excused from serv- 
ing on a jury in Chicago because he 
frankly stated that he didn’t think he 
knew enough to serve.” 

“His frankness was commendable— 
but I bet the people on both sides were 
sorry to lose him.” 


“Are you going to that lecture on 
the heart, the lungs, the liver, the kid- 
neys and the gall bladder?” 

“No, I’m tired of those organ re- 
citals.” 


“How many people work in your 
office?” a new official asked of the 
janitor, | 

“Well,” replied the old servitor, 
anxious to be truthful, “about half of 
them, I should say.” 


Bozo—I’ve been wondering where 
Noah kept the bees in the ark. 

Geezer—That’s easy—in the archives 
of course. 


Caller—What would you suggest to 
cure a chimney from smoking? 

Editor—I’d give it one of your ci- 
gars. 


“TI heard that Bustamente lost all his 
fortune in the peanut industry.” 
“Yes—somebody stole his stand.” 


Goofus—What’s the difference be- 
tween ammonia and pneumonia, Ru- 
fus? 

Rufus—I doan know; what is it? 

Goofus—One comes in bottles and 
the other in chests. 


The mother looked in vain for her 
young son. She searched the ground 
floor, the second story and the attic. 
Finally, to make sure, she climbed to 





Muriel—Why wouldn’t you marry a 
widower, Suzanne? 

Suzanne—Why, Muriel, when I marry 
I want the fun of taming my man. 


the trap door in the roof, pushed it 
open and cried: “James Henry, are 
you there?” 

The answer came: “No, Mother. 
Have you looked in the cellar?” 


Mitch—What salaries do college pro- 
fessors receive now? 

Adams—Their salaries are not fixed; 
they get whatever is left after the ath- 
letic coaches are paid. 





Elsa—How did Tony act when he 
popped the question to you before break- 
fast this morning? 

Hilda—He remarked that “the early 
bird gets the worm,” and that he was going 
to marry me, and then he grabbed me and 
squeezed me so tight that I couldn’t say 
anything. 

Elsa—That was certainly nice. 

Hilda—Yes—but how would you like to 
be called a worm? 


Stranger—I represent the National 
Society for the Prevention of Profan- 
ity. I would like to take profanity en- 
tirely out of your life, once for all 
and— 

Bjones (calling to his wife)—Say, 
June, here’s a man who wants to buy 
our car. 


“IT heard you barely escaped from 
that fire last night.” 

“That is not strictly true, 
pajamas on.” 


I had my 


Cutajar—That new man must have 
some very shady occupation. I won- 
der what his scheme is. 

Hojack—I can’t imagine. 
he act? 

Cutajar—Well, there’s something 
mighty suspicious about the way he 
minds his own business. 


How does 


Mistress—Bridget, it seems to me 
that the crankiest women get the best 
cooks. 

Bridget—Ah, go on wid yer blarney! 


Housewife (to Cook)—Nora, I don’t 
like to mention it, but it seems to me 
that the food in the kitchen disappears 
very rapidly. 

Cook—Well, mum, I admit I has a 
good hearty appetite—but no one has 
ever accused me of being gorgeous. 


Little Elsie was taken to the muse- 
um by her aunt. In the Egyptian 
room they saw the dried up remains 
of an ancient queen. Elsie asked what 


it was and her aunt replied: “Thai's 
somebody’s mummy.” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed the little 
girl, “I’m sure glad my mummy does- 
n’t look like that.” 


Bill—Have you ever done any pub- 
lic speaking? 

Joe—I once proposed to a girl over 
the telephone in my home town. 


They were walking along the beach 
in the moonlight. “Does the moon 
affect the tide?” the sweet young 
thing asked. 

“No, just the untied,” he replied. 


Insky—When I began in business | 
had nothing in the world to guide me 
but my own intelligence. 

Bascom—That sure was a bad star! 


“Young MacShort has just sold 4 
poem to Scribbler’s Magazine. It is 
called ‘Ode to a Fair Lady.’ ” 

“Is that so? He would have done 
better to have called it ‘Owed to 4 
Landlady.’ ” 


“Josh,” said the farmer to his son 
“I wish you'd eat off to yourself in 
stead of with the summer boarders 
if you don’t mind.” 

“Ain’t my society good enough for 
them?” asked the son, riling up. 

“Your society is all right,” explain- 
ed the farmer, “but your appetite sets 
them a terrible example.” 

anices-~iaian 
DIDN’T WANT TO STARVE 

When the New Deal Carnival was 
showing in Washington not long ago, 
a young man applied to the manager 
of one of the sideshow outfits and the 
following conversation took place: 

“Who are you?” 

“IT am Egmont the Egg King.” 

“What’s your specialty?” 

“I eat three dozen hen’s eggs, two 
dozen duck eggs and one dozen goose 
eggs, all at one sitting.” 

“Do you know our program?” 

“What is it?” 

“We give four shows every day.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand that.” 

“And do you think you can do it”” 

“I know I can.” 

“On Saturdays we give six shows.” 

“That’s O. K. with me.” 

“On holidays we usually give a per 
formance every hour.” 

“In that case, I must have one thing 
plainly understood before I'd be wil! 
ing to sign a contract.” 

“What is it?” 

“Well, I always have a good app: 
tite, and [ want you to agree that no 
matter what a rush of business you 
have for the show, you’ve got to gi‘ 
me time to go to a restaurant and ge! 
my regular meals.” 

en 


OWED TO THE BANKERS 


Frescoed ceilings, marbled halls, 
Filtered sunlight, paneled walls, 
Fluted columns, mosaic floors, 
Gilded railings, grilled brass doors 
Glass partitions, beveled plate, 
Rubber matting, wrought iron gate 
Too much swagger, too much swank. 
For my idea of a SAVINGS bank. 
—Mrs. P. R. Sheaffer, Cabot, Ark 
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